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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


—— 


For the Register and Observer. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCES AND MIRA-} 
CLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


What is Inspiration? What evidence inde- | 
pendent of the attestation of miracles have we 


INSPIRATION, 


of the truth of that which claims to be taught | 


by inspired lips? And how far, and in what | 
way do miracles furnish evidence that what | 
claims to be revealed from God, is revealed | 
from Him? These topics are closely connect- | 
ed together, and we shall consider them in con- | 
nection. 
I. What is Inspiration? A great part of | 
1e vagueness and difficulty we meet with, in} 
iseussions on this subject, has arisen apparent- | 
out of the neglect of the fact that inspiration 
as appeared in two entirely and essentially 
fereut forms. 
1. There is, in the first place, what we may | 
operly term a universal inspiration.* God 
our Creator. But he did not desert us when 
he created us. On him we are still dependent. | 
We are surrounded by his presence and em-| 
bosomed in his essence. He not only supports 
the energies of the body but those also of the 
He is not only around the soul but tn 
the soul—its everpresent life. God has not cut 
off and cast off the soul from himself. He is’ 
the everpresent Father and a way is ever open | 
by which his influences—(influences operating 
always in harmony with the laws of the soul 
and of which therefore we may be unconscious, | 
but still his influences) descend into the soul. 
We may go further. Whence come the 
primitive ideas of the soul—the first, primal 
truths which render us capable of other ideas 
and are the germs of all moral and intellecual 
life and growth? If we trace them back to their 
origin we can hardly find any other source but | 
God. For example, whence comes the idea of 
right? It is not an idea derived through the; 
senses from the outward world, nor is it a pro- | 
duct of reflection on the ideas given by the sen- 
Whence came it? We can find no oth-' 
er origin for it save God. He who created the 
soul, planted in the soul this primal essential 
idea. It may afterwards be darkened, pervert- } 
ed, corrupted by the power which the mind has | 
over its ideas—it may be mingled up with sec-} 
ondary ideas and with the suggestions of the' 
appetites and passions—but its origin #nd that 
of the other primitive truths which are as it} 
were the foundations of the soul, must appa- 
rently be found in God. They are inspired by | 
God at first and perpetuated by him. 
These views of the immediate dependence of 
the soul on God—of its intimate union with 
him—of its inspiration from bim—find their 
watrant in . 


spirit. 


ses. 





yessal faith in the reasonabiem.s> of prayer and 
all that the Scriptures teach us of prayer is a 
testimony to the fact that God has left a way | 
open by which, as a parent on a child, he acts 
with and in the soul. Work out your own sal-| 
vation, we are tolc, with fear and trembling; | 
for God—and how sublime and awful the truth 

—worketh in you both to will and to do his 

good pleasure. Do we doubt the original sug-'! 
gestion of truth to the mind from God? It is 

the inspiration of God we are told that giveth 

man understanding. Nay, there is a light) 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the | 
world. The world may know it not, heed it) 
not, by its sins turn it into darkness, but this’ 
true light is still in every soul and is never; 
quite quenched. Much might be quoted to the 

same purpose, showing the close dependence of | 
the human soul on God, for its light and 

strength. 

There is then a universal and constant inspi- | 
ration, within certain limits, vouchsafed to all 
men. In what form does it appear? We an-: 
swer ;—in every impulse of conscience, in no) 
unmeaning sense, God is speaking in and to! 
the soul. His inspiration is seen in all the as- 
pirations of the soul for a higher spiritual per- 
fection, and in those illimitable longings which 
compel it to look up from the earth and find its | 
true end in virtue and in God. It has suggest- 
ed to the soul of the poet its conceptions of an: 
ideal beauty and a more heroic worth; and it) 
has found utterance in the words of philosophy 
striving to discover and bring before men a: 
hitherto unknown good. Throughout almost: 
all the nations of men, these impulses of con- 
science, these aspirations after spiritual and 
moral good, these conceptions of and earnest, 
longings after an ideal excellence and loveli-| 
ness, have been attributed, and we cannot doubt, 
truly, to suggestions and quickenings and inspi- | 
rations from the divine mind. 

How comes this Inspiration? Through va- 
rious channels. It may be sometimes by a di- | 
rect influence on the soul operating in conform- ' 
ity with its laws; it may be through the gen- 
eral course of divine Providence; it may be 
from the material world, through whose laws! 
God ever manifests himself and acts on the soul 
of man. But whatever the channel, the origin | 
of the influence is God; and this influence awa- | 
king in the soul a sense of duty or clearer per- | 
ceptions of truth, is* properly termed inspira- 
tion. 

And this form of inspiration is a light which 
in a greater or less degree visits every man that | 
comes into the world. But when we say it 
Visits every man, we must also add, that it is 
received only in proportion to the purity of the | 
individual soul.. This light of God, like the| 
light of his sun may shine every where, but if 
the eye be shut it is not seen. We may onal 
do shut out this light or admit only feeble and 
discolored beams,—shut it out by our worldli- 
hess, our sins, our passions, appetites and wick- 
ed wills, or whatever else may rise up as a 
cloud between us and God. The light ever 
shines—but that the soul may receive it, the 
obstructing clouds must be swept away and the 
soul be turned towards the source of light and 
be opened in purity and humility to admit it in. 
This is one form of inspiration and it is uni- 
versal, perpetual, visiting every soul and with- 
in certain limits received in the same degree 
as it is prepared to receive it by its purity, ho- r 














liness, and good dispositions. But this inspi- 
ration is limited to a certain circle. It has not 
raised man to the level of God—it has not com- 
municated to him all truth—it has not commu- 
nicated all even that is needful for his own well- 
being. It rather prepared the way for higher 
communications. It was rather an aspiration 
after knowledge than knowledge itself. There 
were other truths left behind, to be communica- 
ted in God’s good time in another mode. 

2. We come now to the second form of Inspi- 
ration ; and it differs from the first in form and 
degree and kind. 

An example will show the nature of this In- 
spiration. Take the Jews while they were 
still the peculiar people of God, but suffering 
under one of their disasters. Toa certain ex- 
tent by aid of the light already given, they 
knew their duty and their dangers. But for 
their guidance and encouragement, it was need- 
fal to know some future event, its nature and 
results. This could not be discovered by any | 
light they then possessed, and a prophet was | 
raised up, to whom this fact was revealed and | 
by whom it was proclaimed to his countrymen. | 
This prophet was inspired, manifestly, in a| 
way very different from and above and beyond | 
his countrymen. 

Now such was the condition of the whole! 
world before the coming of Christ. In what | 
narrow limits was all known religious truth | 
confined. Beyond the laws of man’s own na- 
ture which were to some extent recognized, 
there were spiritual facts of the utmost impor-, 
tance to man—facts disclosing man’s relation to 
God, and his own end and destiny, of which the 
world could not in any proper use of language 
be said to know any thing. Its highest knowl- 
edge reached no higher than doubt and hope. | 
For example—was man to live after this life 
—was he morally accountable hereafter—if, 
there were a future life, was there any connec- | 
tion between that and this?-—these questions had 
no answer, all the philosophy of antiquity could | 
not solve them. That philosophy never rose 
higher than doubt and hope and generally stop- 
ped short with denial. There might be hope 
and fear and anxiety but no knowledge. The 
general inspiration that God had vouchsafed to 
the world did not afford light enough for man 
to see with any distinctness beyond this world. 
Yet on these spiritual facts man’s destiny must 
turn, and a knowledge whether they were true: 
or not must modify his whole course even in 
this world. As to these great spiritual facts 
the world was in a condition similar to that 
in which Europe was respecting an earthly fact | 
before the voyage of Columbus. Before this, 
there was in the minds of men vague fancies, | 
dreams, beliefs even, that there were regions | 
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py islands and®slessed reg 
western main. But these dreams were not 
knowledge on which men could act—on which 
the mariner could direct his course, or the mer- 
chant calculate his adventures. Before such 
knowledge could exist, some one must reach 
that distant shore and bring back an account of it 
and reveal it to the listening ear of Europe. So 
with the spiritual facts in man’s destiny reach-| 
ing beyond,the confines of this world. They 
were unknown and human eyes were too weak 
to discover them. 
ocean and the unmoving clouds of the sky were 
between and intercepted human vision. Then 
it was, in the fullness of time, that God sent 
his Son—to whom the spirit was given with- 
out measure to reveal those spiritual truths to 
man which he himself had received from the 
Father. Here was a knowledge given higher : 
than any ever vouchsafed to man—and an in- 
spiration peculiar to him. That which some 
had hoped and some feared and some denied, | 
he proclaimed from God as facts revealed to 
him from his Father. Here was an inspira- 
tion different from that of which we have before 
spoken, for it embraced those spiritual facts 
which the history of the world shows, were be-, 
yond the reach of mortal vision ; it was difler- 
ent in kind for it was given to him alone. He' 
stood between God and man—a mediator and | 
messenger of divine truth to men. 

II. Butto secure belief, something more is’ 
necessary than the mere statement of certain. 
things as facts in the spiritual world. We 
want evidence that these statements are true. 
To the truth of the gospel doctrines we have’ 
two entirely different kinds of evidence—each 
equally important in its place—but very differ-' 
ent and differently needed by different men. 
The first is the internal evidence of the truth of. 
the doctrines themselves ;—the second is mir- 
acles. Much of the confusion that exists re- 
specting the evidence of Christianity arises from 
indistinct notions of the nature of these two, 
kinds of evidence and their precise bearing. | 

First then, and it is an important considera- 
tion, there is a direct internal evidence of the' 
truths of the teachings of Christ. Perhaps we. 
may not be able to explain very distinctly what | 
we mean, but the principle of belief we shall | 
state, is one which all men believe and act up-. 
on every day they live. The principle in gen- 
era] terms is this; that we have within certain 
limits the power of recognizing moral truth, as! 
truth, on its being presented to the mind. We) 
see that it is true by its owu light and do not} 
want any evidence for it beyond itself. This 
with certain qualifications is the general prin- 
ciple,—conscivusly or uncensciously we are al- 
ways acting on it; and without it, every ap- 
peal to conscience or to the moral sensibilities 
would be dead and meaningless. And the phi- 
losophy of it is this. All of God’s truth must} 
be in harmony. The truths of God cannot con- | 
flict with each other, but like the sun’s light 
flow on and mingle together only to produce 
greater light. A human soul which is ina 
true stafe—a human soul which is developed 
according to the true laws of God—a_ perfectly 
pure and virtuous soul, (which is the noblest 
manifestation of truth on the earth,) must be 
in harmony with all divine truth. And when- 
ever a moral truth is presented to such a soul, 
this harmony will be felt. Moral Truth pre- 
sented, will, like objects presented before the 
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Daguerreotype, print by its own light, its image 
on the pure tablet of the soul. Its truth will 
be felt, in its harmory with the divine part of; 
man, it will be recognized by immediate per-; 
ception——or to use the philosophical word by 
intuition—and though there be no forms of lo- 
gic about it, we have in this intuition the high- 
est evidence we can have of moral truth. It 
is those who thus receive truth who are refer- 
red to when our Savior tells the doubting) 
Thomas: blessed are they that have not seen ; 
and yet have believed. 

Thomas would not believe that the Savior 
was really risen and before him, till he had plac- 
ed his finger in the print of the nails and in 
the wound in the side—till he had subjected his 
very body to the test of the senses. Christ 
grants him this satisfaction. But he says, be- 
cause thou hast seen me thou hast believed — 
but blessed—blessed in a peculiar manner are 
they, who not having seen yet have ag tO 





who have recognized and received the truths I} 


/ 
have taught not on this evidence of the senses, | 
but from its own intrinsic light and evidence. | 
Here is a distinction made between two entire: | 
ly different classes of minds. The perfectly | 
pure minded need not the evidence of the sen-| 
ses or of miracles, to satisfy them of the truths | 
of Christ; to the pure and holy John the teach- | 
ings of Christ, without miracles, bore their own | 
evidence. In the teachings of Jesus was such 
a felt harmony between the truths he uttered | 
and all that was highest and holiest in his own | 
nature, that he could not doubt their truth if he | 
would. He could as quickly disbelieve the evi- | 
dence of his bodily eyes, as disbelieve this spir- | 
itual vision of spiritual truth. But there was a} 
different class of men—for example such an| 
one as Herod. To him the same truths came, | 
but he lacked the spiritual vision wherewith to, 
see them. Steeped in sensuality and profligacy | 
—hardened in war and murder—ruled over by} 
ambition, his soul was disordered, deranged, | 
and like a diseased eye, the light of truth shin- | 
ing in, brought not peace and harmony, but/ 
pain. He would not look at it, and if he did, | 
would reject it—unless it came attended by the | 
only evidence he could understand—an evidence | 
addressed to the senses—i. e. miracles. While} 
others less corrupt than he, would receive | 
spiritual truth readily and on its evidence just | 
in the same degree as their moral sensibilities | 
were unperverted and uncorrupted. To illus- | 
trate this by imperfect sensible images ;—into | 
the perfectly pure soul, moral truth on being | 
brought before it will shine with direct unclou- | 
ded rays. Such a soul will see it and recog-! 
nise it, just as the bodily eye does any external 
object by the light that shines in through a 
window of perfectly transparent even crystal. 
But few if any souls are in this state. They 
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ly and uncertainly as we do external ob-! 
jects through discolored and warped and uneven | 
glass. While there are other souls so given | 
over to worldliness and sin, that through their | 
clouds truth can hardly shine in. They are | 
like windows so stained and warped that, 
though light shines in and we see the shadows | 
of external objects moving to and fro, we can- | 
not see at all what those objects are. 
To what a fearful extent we have lost this | 
capacity for the intuition of moral truth, each | 
one may see by looking in upon the sinfulress | 
and worldliness of his own heart. And just in | 
proportion as we have lost it, we need—(and, 
who of us does not need ?)—some other evi-| 
dence of spiritual truth adapted to our state, and 
that evidence in his mercy God has granted us in 
the shape of miracles. If we are not spiritual. } 
ly minded enough to see and recognise and re- 
ceive spiritual truth on its simple statement, | 
the only other way in which we can be made | 
to receive such truths as Christ came to teach, | 
is by having evidence that he who declares 
them has that knowledge and authority which | 
shall make what he declares to be truth, wor- | 
thy of our trust and belief. To take an illus-| 
tration which applies not at all to the intuition | 
of truth, but will show how we believe on the! 
authority of another. Had Columbus visited | 
this continent and returned without the knowl- | 


visited the courts of Spain and Portugal and de- 
clared what he had seen—all would have been 
true,—but who would have believed him? 





They would have taken him for an insane man, 


or would at least have said, give us some evi- 
dence that you have been where and seen what 
you speak of. For lack of such evidence some | 
of the most adventurous travellers in the East 
about the same time were utterly and most un- 
justly disbelieved. How was it that he made | 
the wonderful facts which he narrated believed | 
and how set Europe in commotion with them ?} 
Because his vessels had been seen to sail out of | 
their harbor and return, and because he had 
brought back with him the gold, the wood, the 
products, the very people, of the shore he had 
visited. With these appro,riate evidences in 
his hand, he spake with authority, and what he 
spoke was instantly believed. Here we may 
see the importance of miracles. 

What place then do miracles occupy? They 
were needed first to rouse the attention of a 
corrupt and unbelieving world to divine truth. 
Had the divine teacher appeared only as a man 
and announced these sublime truths so opposed 
to all their habits and hopes, who would have 
listened? Or if they had vouchsafed him the 
attention of an idle moment, they would have 
said, who are you that thus speak? where is 
your authority, your credentials, for proclaiming 
as truth, notions which our first philosophers 
have never entertained, or only considered as 
possible in order afterwards to reject them ? 
They were needed then at the outset, and are 
needed now, to command and compel attention. 

Another great use was in breaking up at 
once the common faithlessness. in spiritual reali- 
ties. Miracles struck at the root of scepticism, 
by bringing the spiritual into visible contact 
with the material world. He who believed that 
he saw a miracle wrought, believed that a high- 
er than human power was there—that God was 
there present—that there was a God and a 
spiritual world. For him who believed that he 
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followed the words of Christ ? 






















he beheld spiritual agencies and realities before} Still more unreasonable is that incredulity 
shut fromehiis vision. which is sometimes witnessed respecting mira- | 

But ho =<. e miracles evidences of Christian | cles—as if they were essentially improbable, if; 
truth? Qf ®ourse miracles in matter are not} not impossible. What is therein miracles that 





God should not work them for the good of his 





direct evidenees of any moral truth. But they 
have the fatee of evidence in this way. With- 
out entering into any minor questions we will 
only state Raw they ought to operate philoso- 
phically an@ how they have operated as a mat- 
ter of history. 

We believe that God created the world and 
established and sustains all its laws, which we 






nature, that he should uphold it for their good. 
What is there more surprising in that agency, 
which for a sufficient end, interrupts for a mo- 
ment a law of natu:e, than in that agency, 
which for a similar end, through ages sustains 
the law? Nay, what is a law of nature’ but a: 












term laws @f neture. These laws, which are) perpetual miracle—a perpetual act and product 
but the in which he puts forth his ever) of the energy of God? If we make the merely 
present , cannot be interrupted or chang- | wondrous character of miracle a reason for in- 
ed suave his permission. When we see credulity where shall we stop? Look where 


be by his permission and by a power derived wonders. Every thing which God has made 


A AGT 
their graves, to startle them from spiritual leth-| teaching that they should be regarded as total- 


themselves are indebted for the firmness of j 
their faith to the miraculous attestation that’ 


creatures, any more than there is in a law of, 





from him. When we see a miracle wrought, baffles our comprehension. We need more hu- 
we know it must be the power of God that is | mility when we speculate on the doings of 
acting thrgugh him who with a touch of the|God. Look where we will, on the bosom of 
finger givés sight to him born blind, and the) the earth or the face of the sky, wherever we 
tone of wiiose voice calls forth the dead from turn, We see written in letters that remain for- 
his four days grave. And still more, we know ever, Mystery! Wonder! and we feel that we 
it is only the power of God which, when this | have nothing to do but bow down and adore 
divine teacher is crucified, can open his tomb that mercy which in any way has reached 
and unseal the lids of death and raise him to) from heaven to meet our wants. 
life and te heaven. Such power of God, such} It is for us to be thankful that if like the 
credentials of authority to speak as earthly sov- | doubting Thomas of old we have need of an 
ereign never gave to his ambassador, would evidence that shall reach the very senses, such 
never have been given save to one commission- evideuce in the form of miracles has in infinite 
ed to teach the truth of God. Miracles are not/ mercy been granted to us. But it becomes us 
direct evjdences of abstract spiritual trath—but | above all, by purity of heart and life to attain to 
they are credentials, God delivered, that he who | that state of soul in which, what Christi has 
declares these truths has authority from God taught and miracles have confirmed, we shall 
to deliver the messages of God to man. We recognize as truth by immediate intuition. 
believe what he utters, because he brings in his | Blessed are they who without seeing yet have 
hands the proper credentials that he has author-| believed. Blessed are they who by doing the 
ity to speak. | will of God, know by an inward light and 
But when this is done, these two evidences experience that the words of Christ are from 
of truth, its intuitive perception and miracles | God. 
work in harmony together. We will suppose 
that a hardened and corrupt man, who would | *We call this inspiration, because it is so in truth, and 


eek aud have liettned to divine teeth. enlees it' hecause it is regarded so by all Christians, although in 
" 


oe - _, | expressing the idea, a different phraseology may commonly 
had come accompanied in him who spake with | be used. But we have spoken of it at length for another 
the attestation of miracles—does listen and be- oe There has sprung up amongst us of late a class 
: A , , of writers, who while they affect a more than ordinary use 
lieve on the authority of this miraculously com- | oF the word, seem tous to reject all peculiar inspi- 
missioned teacher. We will suppose that he} ration so far as the Christian revelations are concerned. 
receives, believes and obeys these teachings. be speak of a general inspiration, as if the nearness of 
- ~ ‘ - 1 . . . 
Gradually a great change takes place. The’ sod to the human soul had been lately discovered, as if it 
disordered chaos that sin has wrought in his 


were something not generally understood and believed ; 

whereas, instead of there being-anything new in this idea, 
soul is reduced to order. His corrupt heart is) mets har bona og sone anne ' 
purified, As of old over the new formed | “He has believed in a spiritual Providence. But while 








this form of inspiration has been recognized by every one 
’ be “ | they insist on what no one who believes in a Providence 
orid, the spirit of God has passed over the | has ever doubted, they reject all inspiration beyond this. 


nents of his soul and all is reduced | A!! the inspiration which they recognize depends on the 
perity and activity of the mental and moral faculties. 

acknowledge no direct revelations of trath from 
Pats, aia aes7 the human mir staggers 
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“spoken above. At first helreveu stmuply 
the authority of one who produced the divine 
credentials of miracles as the authority on 
which he spoke, But now his pure soul be-| viewed not as containing direct revelations of trath from 
gins to take hold on the truth itself. As the | God, but as another system among the countless systems 
clouds of sin clear away he begins to recognize I of philosophy—resting on no peculiar authority—and its 
. ‘vine li h - di — | principles to be received only so far as they are verified 
its divine ineaments—to have a irect, IMME! jn the consciousness and reasonings of each individual. 
diate, spiritual intuition of the truth itself. | On the other hand we look on Christianity as revealing 
And this is what our Savior meant when od respecting which the human mind, unless aided 


. : by a light, different from and higher than the spiritual aid 
said; he who does the will of my Father, shall | and light vouchsafed in different degrees to all, could nev- 
know of the doctrine whether it is from God. | er have attained to any certainty. ‘To use an obvious il- 
He shall know—not believe on the evidence of | !vstration; there exists between the discoveries of philos- 


ape ; | ophy and Christianity, the same difference as between the 
mirecies alone—but recognise : and know the | eye-sight knowledge of Columbus respecting the existence 
truth by this direct spiritual iftuition. And | of this continent and the dreams and speculations respec- 


just in proportion as his soul becomes more ting its probable existence, of geographers amd philoso- 
purified and in harmony with the laws of God, | eng their maps, before Columbus had crossed the 
he will personally feel less the want of miracu- 

lous evidence; because he has in himself “| A SUPPOSITION FOR THE USE OF BELIEVERS IN 
higher, more immediate evidence of it. And! stninidiaiaen weahdit: aides . 

this is the account of the fact that the same ae eo 

man in different states of his spiritual siti: | Suppose a person distinguished for his hu- 
attaches se far as he is personally conceraed, a'| mility, meekness and his talents as a speaker, 
very different value to the same kinds ot Christ- | should make his appearance in Massachusetts 
ian evidence. But the fact that a man as he| 4S an itinerant preacher; that he forbears to at- 
becomes purer and better needs less the evidence tach himself to any one of the existing sects, 
of miracles, does not by any means show, that | but treats them all with kindness, and is wil- 
they were not necessary even to himself. ling to preach for any who are willing to hear 
Without them he very probably would never| him; that in his preaching he is practical, sol- 
have given his ear or heart to those divine e™n, affectionate and impressive—employing 
truths which have now so wrought in his heart, | bis time principally iol explaining to men the 
that he recognizes them by their own light. | requirements and prohibitions of God, correct- 
The miracles may conduct a man perhaps only 9S prevailing errors in respect to duty and sin, 
into the porch of Christian truth, but he must) Teproving men for their vices, calling on sinners 


pass thiough the porch before he can enter the | break off their sins by righteousness, and 
temple {their iniquities by turning unto God—warning 


We have thus, omitting all collateral ques- | them of the fearful consequences of continuing 
tions, endeavored to give an outline of what, !Mpenitent, unfolding to their view the riches 
seems to be the scripture doctrine respecting in- | of divine love and forgiving mercy, as revealed 
spiration and the evidence that man can have in the gospel, assuring them of God’s readiness 
that what is taught, comes from inspired lips, or | ! pardon all who shall forsake their sinful ways 
is true. ‘and become the humble followers of the Lord 

1. There is first, a general inspiration which | Jesus. His example is so inoffensive and be- 
comes to-gvery man in the world, which is ad-! nevolent that it isa practical commentary of 
mitted into or rejected from the soul in propor-, the gospel and his own preaching ; and wherev- 
tion to that soul’s fidelity to conscience ;—an | &F he goes multitudes attend on his ministry- 
inspiration that lies beneath all holy spiritual| For the space of three years, he tinerates 
energy or operation in the soul, the final source | through the different parts of the state ; some- 
of all holy suggestion and aspiration. But this | mes he preaches in the capital and in other 
inspiration is confined within certain limits. | large towns, at others in the remote towns and 

2. There is a higher, special, peculiar in- | Villages. Ministers of the various denomina- 
spiration as to divine truth, which was given "ons hear him with anxious desire to ascer- 
him whom God raised up and sent into the tain his theological opinions, and some of them 
world to reveal facts and truths which were! With desire to catch something from his lips 
beyond the reach of human vision. ithat they may accuse him. But during the 


As to the evidence that what he proclaimed | Whole of his ministry he says not a word re- 
was the truth of God ;— specting Adam—his apostacy, or of a sinful na- 


And as his, 
















the same way and differing in degree only as the 
character of Jesus may be thought to have been more pure 
and his iutellect more enlarged. Christianity is to be 


























1. The pure soul—or in proportion as it is|ture derived by generation from him. The 
pure, has the evidence of immediate perception | Preacher accounts for the ungrateful conduct of 
—intuition—the open vision of truth. But) $!Mers in rejecting or refusing the offers of the 
because few are in this state, another evidence gospel, not by their possessing an hereditary 
was given, useful to all and essential in the | sinful nature, but by their inordinate attach- 
same degree as the soul is sinful or corrupted, — | Ment to such ty ow a gm rete - 
Miracles—divine credentials assuring us that he gratify their fleshly and sensual appetites an 


who has them has authority from God to de- propensities. In conversing with wicked men, 
“who seemed to trust in themselves that they 


clare to us the truths of God. But both of| , © tate hiebiie th 
these kinds of evidence harmonize together and| Were righteous on account of their being the 
offspring of a pious ancestor, the preacher said 


support each other—two vast immovable pil- ; 
lars on which rests the temple of God on earth. | not a word of their descent from Adam, and of 
their having been ruined by his transgressions, 








There seems in our day to be a disposition to : 
undervalue miracles. “i those a think | or by the displeasure of God on that account. 
He however assured them that as to their mor- : 


th i t ider the state of 

pane per cong y nat al sin and | @/ character they were rather the children of, 
heedlessness. made insensible to the voice that] the evil one, than of their pious ancestor. At 
speaks erjaiudin=sidaiil needing a trumpet like that other times he had occasion to speak of ‘little 


which shall at the last rouse up the dead from 





children,’ and in doing this he was so far frem © 
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ly sinful, and little images of the worst being 
in the universe, he at one time represented them 
as examples worthy to be imitated even by 
ministers,—at another he expressly said, ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,’ and this too 
without subjoining a single word by way of 
caution. 

Once more, suppose that this preacher, du- 
ring his ministry in Massachusetts, was known 
to have a number of pupils, as students in di- 
vinity ; and that when they became preachers, 
it wag found that they were in their preaching 
as perfectly silent as their preceptor had been 
in regard to speaking of Adam, his fall, or a 
sinful nature derived by generation from him. 

I would now seriously ask, what would be 
thought or said, at this day, of the theological 
opinions and sermons of such a preacher? 
Would it not be said by many, even of the 
clergy, that he was very deficient im regard to 


pted or changed we know it must we will, our vision terminates in mysteries and! preaching the essential doctrines of the gospel ? 


Would he not indeed be suspected, reproached 
and censured as a heretic ? and by some, would 
he not be denounced as unworthy of the name 
of a Christian teacher? Yet such a teacher 
was the Messiah; and so far as we are ena- 
bled to judge by the sermons which have come 
down to us, such preachers were his apostles. 
If there is the least allusion to the apostacy 
of Adam, or a sinful nature derived from him, 
in any sermon recorded in the Bible, I have 
been unsuccessful in my researches. 

On the supposition that we all came into ex- 
istence under the displeasure of God, with a na- 
ture wholly sinful, and that this doctrine is an 
essential article of faith, how are we to account 
for the fact that this doctrine was never named 
or taught in-any sermon either of Moses and 
the prophets, or of Christ and his apostles? Is 
it not a fact that all these inspired teachers 
have been a thousand times implicitly reproach- 
ed by the denunciations which have been pour- 
ed forth against such preachers, as omit to teach 
the supposed essential doctrine ? 


A LAMENTABLE FACT. 


There are some who appear to think that 
no studies or discussions are of importance ex- 
cept those, which tend directly to increase the 
amount of physical enjoyments, or to add to the 
vanities, the amusement, or the embellishment 
of life; or such as give a pleasent exercise te 
the mind, without any direct or inconvenient 
bearing upon men’s sentiments and principles 
of action. According to them, the physical 
sciences must be advanced, poetry, the drama, 
works of fiction, and the fine arts are to be en- 
couraged, history furnishes a pleasant recree- 
tion, political economy affords topics for discus- 
sion, and if wisely studied, may increase. the 
wealth of i viduals or of a-nation, and there 












cal and : : as OcV. a wis 


‘doff them aside, and let them pass.’ The 
study of mind, of all that is active and immortal 
in our nature, of its powers and its laws, of 
those principles on which its improvement de- 
pends ;—the study of the n»ture, character and 
will of God, the most ennobling and affecting 
ohject of contemplation, the object of highest 
interest to beings who are entirely at his dispo- 
sal;—a just acquaintance with incomparably 
the most wonderful events in the history of our 
race, relating to the direct interpositions of our 
Creator ,—a correct conception of those truths 
which the Almighty has deemed of sufficient 
importance for himself to communicate to man ; 
right notions of the principles and extent of du- 
ty, of that science which has a continual opera- 
tion upon our affections and conduct;—a true 
apprehension of our relations to God and eterni- 
ty, and of all that is of serious concern in our 
hopes and fears; those studies, in a word, which 
lay at the foundation of all correct principles of 
judgment, feeling, taste and action, respecting 
the objects and events of life, are regarded by 
by some as of scarcely any interest to a really 
practical and intelligent man, and as principal- 
ly serving to minister occasions of strife and ill 
will to those who would be much better em- 
ployed, if they would cease to disturb the opin- 
ions of their fellow men upon topics like these; 
seeing that it is of so little importance whether 
men believe what is true or false concerning 
them. 


at 
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DEVOTION AT CHURCH. 


There is a readiness, and in many, an eager- 
ness to hear. There is much ado, even, about 
preaching and preachers; much anxiety about 
who will preach, and whether the preacher will 
be interesting ; so much indeed, that some will 
not attend upon public worship, till they can be 
satisfied on these points. And when this part 
of the service is satisfactory, there is enough of 
admiration; and quite too much, sometimes, 
for the hearer’s profit. Nay, this sentiment is 
not confined to this part of the service; we hear 
of ‘admirable prayers,’ too. The music, also, 
comes in for a share of notice and comment. 
All this has a fair show. But what, in the 
mean time, becomes of the great and ultimate 
object for which all this is ordained, and for 
which, indeed, it ought to be solicitously cared 
for? Is there by any means, an equal anxiety 
in the mass of minds, whether they shall be 
able, in simplicity and without distraction, to 
present an humble and fervent offering to their 
Maker? Are they half as anxious to please 
God, as they are to be themselves pleased ? 
half as anxious about their devotion, as they 
are about their entertamment? Are not the 
minds of multitudes fatally distracted from the 
true object and end, by the zeal they entertain 
about the means ? 

When shall we come to think our devotions 
worthy of a more intense desire and endeavor, 
than all the objects in the world beside! Is it 
not the design of public worship, I ask again, 
to approve ourselves unto God, and gain his fa- 
vor and blessing? We all admit that it is. 
But can we expect to gain them with sueh neg- 
ligent devotions as are commonly offered in our 
churches? with minds distracted, i 
weary of the service; with the mere: 
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posture of supplication ; with prayers, in short, 
in which so far from engaging, we scarcely ask 
or care whether or not we shall gain the favor 
and blessing of God ? 

I cannot help exhorting every one, therefore, 
ho visits the sanctuary to pray, distinctly 
© embrace this among the objects for which 
he goes up to the house of God. Weak, 
erring, tempted as you are, weary, heavy laden, 
sinful,—pray! Poor in the resources of your 
own mind, feeble in your better purposes, liable 
to fail in the keeping and guidance of the soul, 
—pray! Overwhelmed with the cares of busi- 
ness, or crossed with disappointments, or bowed 
down with afflictions, or lifted up to the more 
dangerous trial of prosperity, —pray ! God wil 
help thee, frail, erring, tempted creature !—‘ He 
waiteth to be gracious.’ Proud man ! more 
frail, more erring, more tempted for all thy 
pride—proud man ! who standeth in thine own 
strength—God help thee indeed! for thy securi- 
ty is thy danger, thy strength is thy weakness, 
thy confidence is thy ruin. 





For the Register and Observer. 
MINISTERIAL AUTHORITY. 

Messrs Editors, —I have read with attention, 
in the two last numbers of the Register, the 
Editorial articles on our ‘ Social Religious In- 
stitutions,’ in which it is attempted to show 
that such as are formed on the Congregational 
plan are founded in nature and necessity, and 
exempt from the objections made by some re- 
formers to other religious establishmen's. As | 
this is a subject now exciting great interest in 
the community, and one in which I take con-! 
siderable interest, 1 trust you will excuse my | 
asking a question or two on a point which I do | 
not thoroughly comprehend. 

In your last article you say, ‘We recognise 
and claim no authority in the office of Christian 
preacher and teacher’—and again—‘ He (the 
minister) acts with no authority but that which 
his character gives him’ &c—and again— he | 
speaks with the authority of truth, and this is) 
all the authority the clergyman among ‘us, at) 
the present day, assumes.’ &c &c. 

I have understood that ministers, (Congrega- ; 
tional, as well as others,) are set apart for their 
office, as one of a peculiar and sacred nature, 
and this I suppose, is denoted by the rite of or-| 
dination, which does not seem to indicate their | 
election from the people, on account of their | 
character, but professes to convey. a spiritual | 
authority, in imitation of the practice of the | 
Apostles for that purpose ; certainly such is the 
impression derived from it by most of the laity, | 
who, otherwise, would see in it nething but an | 
unmeaning ceremony. This sacredness of the 
office of the minister is recognised by the Civil | 
law ; which, on that account exempts him from | 
military, and some civil duties ; and authorises 
him to perform the rite of marriage in common 
with its magistrates. The customs of society | 
and of our churches farther invest the minister | 
with the exclusive prerogative of administering ! 
the ordimances of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- | 
per, and of officiatiug at marriages, funerals, 
and public celebrations. 

I would now respectfully ask, whether you | 
do or do not understand these circumstances as} 
conferring any authority on ministers on ac-| 
count of their office, or any other than that aris- | 
ing from their character or the truth they preach. | 
If you consider them as conferring none, I would 
inquire whether you would have the offices’ 
freely participated in by any member of a! 
chun:h, who may exhibit an equal amonnt of. 
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er hand, you consider them as conferring dis- 





_ tinct and exclusive authority, you would grant : 


a favor by explaining the proposition I have 


“~~ quoted from your article. 


Yours respectfully, J. P. B. 
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| 
MINISTERIAL AUTHORITY. | 
In our last paper, we considered the objection | 
made to the clerical office, that its incumbent | 


speaks authoritatively. We maintained that} 


as the office is constituted among us, the clergy- | 
man acts with no authority but that, which his 
character gives, that he speaks with no author- | 


ity but that, which the truth confers, and that | 
this is an authority which belongs to every | 
man, who in a religious society, constituted up- 
on the plan of the Quakers, should offer, when- | 
ever his feelings prompted, to give religious in- } 
struction and exhortation. 

We supposed that this position would be re 


derstood and admitted, we did not deém it nec- 
essary therefore to enter into a full explanation | 


and illustration of our meaning. The ques-| 
tions asked in the above communication, from | 
our respected correspondent J. P. B. show how- | 
ever that the precise point to which we had | 
reference is not clearly apprehended by all, and | 
that it is necessary for us, before proceeding to | 
the consideration of some other objections that | 


are made to our existing religious institutions, 


to review what we have said and to discuss | 
the question of ministerial authority a little | 


more distinctly. It will be recollected that the 
amount of what we have said upon this sub- 
ject is as follows. In our first article we ad- 
mitted that in respect to forms and outward 
institutions great liberty was allowed under the 
Gospel—that while our Savior undoubtedly ex- 
pected and implied in his instructions, that some 
means would be used, some institutions estab- 
lished to disseminate and uphold the gospel 
from generation to generation, to give efficacy 
to its truths, to increase and advance its power, 
he does not seem to have been solicitous about 
the precise form of these means and institutions. 

In the second article, we waived again the 
question of authority or appointment, said we 
had no wish to enter upon the discussion of it, 
that we were satisfied of the fact, and that it 
was sufficient for our purpose, that our existing 
religious institutions were not in opposition to 
the spirit of Christianity, that they had a suffi- 
cient foundation in nature and necessity, and a 
sufficient security in their utility. In conformi- 
ty with this admission and position, we contend- 
ed in our last, that a clergyman among us, does 
not claim or exercise any authority in virtue of 
his office, that he speaks as a man to men, as 


truth or purity of character? and if, on the ‘i 














a bother to brethren, as 2 friend to friend, as| 
to wise men who are to judge and do judge of 
the truth of what he says; thas he speaks with 
authority only as he speaks truth. This is the 
amount of what we have said, and we are 
willing to abide by it. We do not see any 
thing that contradicts, or is inconsistent with 
this in the suggestions of our correspondent. 
He says, ‘I have understood that ministers 
(Congregational as well as others) are set 
apart for their office as one of a peculiar and 
sacred nature, and this I suppose is denoted by 
the rite of ordination, which does not seem to 
indicate their election by the people on account 
of their character, but professes to convey a 
spiritual authority in imitation of the practice 
of the apostles for that purpose ; certainly such 
is the impression derived from it by most of the 
laity, whu otherwise would see in it, nothing 
but an unmeaning ceremony.’—We confess this 
is the first time we ever knew a congregational 
layman to present this view of the subject, or to 
say any thing which implied that he did not 
consider himself as having any voice in the 
election of his minister, or that he did not elect 
him on account of his character and qualifica- 
tions, or that he supposed that the services of 
ordination conveyed to that minister any spzrit- 
ual authority overhim. The great idea or 
principle of Congregationalism, as we under- 
stad it, is the right of each congregation or 
society of worshippers, to manage its own af- 
fairs, in its own way, and elect whomsoever it 


a clergyman to ‘ perform the rite of marriage 
in common with its own m isti ies,’ but not 
surely as our correspondent supposes, on ac- 
count of the sacredness of his office, for this is 
not the ground on which it authorises its own 
magistrates, to perform the service. Protes- 
tants, especially independent Congregational- 
ists, do not place marriage among the sacra- 
ments, or rites of religion, of the Gospel. It is 
a civil contract, recognised and upheld by Chris- 
tianity, but formed and entered into in all 
Christian countries in conformity with certain 
legal provisions. Itis a contract of deep and 
lasting importance to the parties entering into 
it, solemn and momentous as respects its in- 
fluence upon their happiness or.misery. Nat- 
ural feeling therefore dictates the propriety of 
recognising the truths, obligations and hopes 
of religion, when this contract is fotmed In 
respect to this feeling, the laws authorize the 
clergyman to solemnize marriages, they make 
him a magistrate for that end and parpose, with 
reference to that particular act : he marries as a 
magistrate, and performs the religiOus service 
connected with the occasion as a clergyman. 
Did a person have a magistrate to marry him, 
and a clergyman present to make the pruyer, 








the clergyman might very properly complain 
that the legal authority vested in him was not 


was treated with any disrespect ia his character 
and office as clergyman. 
Again says our correspondent,—‘ The cus- 





pleases to be its minister. The council com- 
monly convened at ordinations, we have always 
supposed, is simply a delegation from the 
churches to express their sympathy and render 
such assistance as might be desired, in the ser- 
vices with wi.ich the minister elected was to be 
introduced into his office ; but not a body hav- 
ing any authority to prevent or annul the pro- 
ceedings of the congregation, or to convey any 
authority upon the minister. If this body, or 
any member of it, is dissatisfied on any account, 
he may withdraw; ifall are dissatisfied, all may 
withdraw, or endeavor by their advice and coun- 
sel, to prevent further action, but cannot forbid 
it on authority. The conyregation may listen 
to this advice or not as it chooses ; may call to 
their aid another counsel, or proceed to ordain 
their minister themselves. That this right has 
that this idea of 


Congregationalism was long since admitted and 


sometimes been exercised, 


approved, will appear from the following notice 
of the Rev. James Freeman’s ordination, writ- 
ten by Rev. Dr Belknap and published in the 
Centinel 1787. 

On Sunday the 18th inst, was exhibited at the house 
formerly called the King’s Chapel, an instance of the 
public exercise of a long dormant right, which every Su- 
ciety civil and religious has to elect and Ordain their 
own officers. Itis to be observed that application had 
been made to one or more of the lawned successors of the 
humble apostles, for ordination in the Episcopal mode, 
but it was witheld on account of the unpliable integrity of 
the Candidate, in serupling subscription to articles of 
faith of human composure. And though the Bible, the 
work of Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, was ac- 
knowledged as the standard of faith, yet this acknowledge- 
ment was insuflicient! When priestly usurpation is car- 
ried to a certain pitch, the people (thank Heaven) can, 
and will find out their own rights, and know, how to ex- 


egeise them.’ Ravested with this right by the God of wa- | 


ture, secured in thé exercise of it by the civil constitution, 
and enceuraged by all the consistent friends of order and 


liberty; the independent congregation by their represen- | 
tatives publicly invested with the winisterial office a sen- | 


sible, honest man, who publicly aceepted the Bible as 
the only standard of his faith, and directory of his preach- 
ing and ministrations. Thas without any mysterious, un- 
intelligible ceremonies; without any assumption of 
apostolic powers; without any pretended superiority of 


office; without any affected communication of sacerdotal | 


effluvie, was a servantof Jesus Christ introduced into 
his office in a style, simple, decent, primitive and consti- 
tutional. Then was cut the aspiring comb of prelatic 
pride ,—then was undermined the pompous fabric of hierar- 


chical usurpation ;—then was pricked the poffed bladder | 


of uninterrupted succession; while the eye of liberty spark- 
led with joy, the modest face of primitive, simple, una- 
dulterated Christianity brightened with the conscious 
smile of a decent, manly, substantial triumph. 


This is the light in which we have always 
supposed ordination was regarded under our 
The minister is in 
fact ordained by the congregation electing him, 
and the ministers and delegates from the 
churches assembled, are simply theiragents and 
friends, convened to express their sympathy 
and approbation, and render such assistance as 
may be asked for in the services, by which the 
minister elect is introduced into the office of 
pastor and teacher, but not exercising or con- 
ferring any authority. 


Congregational system. 


And it does not seem 
to us that an ordination in this light is ‘ noth- 
but an unmeaning ceremony,’ but an interest- 


The con- 
secration of a Bishep or « Pope, is in our judg- 


ing, solemn and impressive service. 


ment an infinitely more ‘ unmeaning ceremony ’ 
than the simple ordination of the Rev. James 
Freeman by the people who had chosen him to 
be their religious teacher. The minister is set 
apart by this service to the work or office of 
teaching and administering religion; but not 
invested by it, with any spiritual authority in 
his office, i. e. his office gives him no authority 
over men’s consciences or opinions, no authori- 
ty to determine what they shall or shall not be- 
lieve, how they shall or shall not worship God. 
There are certain ecclesiastical usages respect- 
ing clergymen prevailing in our Congregational 
churches, recognised by society, and to some ex- 
tent by the laws, but these are not founded up- 
on the idea of spiritual authority in the clerical 
office, and are to be carefully separated from it. 
For instance, the clergyman is exempt from 
military, and some civil duties, but not solely 
we conceive, as our correspondent supposes, 
because of the ‘sacredness of the office of the 
minister,’ nor yet because of any spiritual au- 
thority inherent in the office placing him above 
these duties, but for the same reason principal- 
ly that the judge, and the physician and others 
are exempt, because their regular professional 
duties are more important to society, are duties 
which they must at any and atall times be 
prepared, as they may at any and at all times 
be called upon, to discharge, and with which 
therefore, these occasional duties would more 
injuriously interfere, than with many other 
employments.—Again, the Laws authorize a 


toms of society and our Churches farther invest 
‘the minister with the exclusive prerogative of) 
| administering the ordinances of Baptism and | 
the Lord’s Supper, and officiating at funerals 





the customs of society and the usage of our | 
Churches that do this,and not any spiritual autho- | 
rity inherent in his office, appertaining absolute- | 
ly and exclusively to it. The clergyman stands | 


‘ready to perform these services, and for the or- | 
‘der, comfort and convenience of society, it is | 
| desirable that some persons should be ready to | 
perform these services for all, when needed or, 
desired; but no Congregational clergyman, we | 
‘presume, would claim, in virtue of a spiritual 
authority vesting by divine appointment in his 
office, an exclusive right to perform them. | 
Suppose a father chose to administer Baptism | 
j himself to his child, or to make the prayer him- | 
self at a child’s funeral, or to ask some lay | 
_ friend to do it, or suppose he chose to assemble | 
his family and administer the Lord’s Supper to | 
them in a simple, solemn, and reverential man- | 
| ner; no Congregational clergyman would take | 
upon himself to say that these ordinances and | 
| Services were profaned by being so administered, 
‘or that he, and his profession, had exclusive di- | 
| vine authority to administer them and to deter- 
| mine when, and where, and how they should be 
‘administered. He may say to this mam, * you 
are acting contrary to ie 
all Christian communi 
disorder and confusion 
ties, without, as it ser 
| cause or any great good to be obtaimed.’ He} 
might say ‘it is my duty, business, profession | 
‘tu perform these services; I am ready, have | 
| studied, am prepared always to perform them, | 
and therefore can perform them better probably 
, than those, who suddenly and without much | 





| preparation take it in hand to perform them ;’ | 


, violating a spiritual authority, transmitted from 
‘the Apostles and vesting exclusively in me in! 
virtue of my office, to perform them.’ 

So also the custom, or usage of our Congre- | 
gational Churches does not permit any Licen- 


' tiate or Candidate, it does not permit any one, 
| 

| been regularly set »part to the ministerial office, 
_ to administer the ordinances of Baptism or the 
|Lord’s Supper. We incline to the opinion, 
| that this custom harmonizes with the usage of 


who has not by the simple service of ordination 


| the primitive Churches, so far as that usage can 
_be gathered from the New Testament and oth- 
} er authentic records, but we do not claim for it 
absolute divine authority. We maintain and 
uphold it as a custom, or usage, founded in pro- 
priety and tending to preserve the order and 
usefulness of our Churches and ministers, yet a 
custom which the churches, the community can 
change, if they deem best. And should any 
young preacher see fit to violate this custom in 
his own conduct, we should not say ‘he is _in- 
terfering with a right or authority, vesting by 
divine appointment exclusively in an ordained 
clergyman,’ but only that ‘ he is violating a cus- 





to in our Churches, and harmonizing in our 
judgment with the usage of the early Churches.’ 

The remarks, which we have now offered, 
will explain, we trust, what we meant when 
we said that we did not recognize or claim any 
authority in the office of Christian teacher or 
pastor, and will show also that the suggestions, 
offered by our correspondent, do not present any 
thing inconsistent with or contradictory to this. 
We did not mean that there were ho rules or 
regulations, no customs er usages in our Chureh- 
es in respect to the clerical office, recognized 
by society, and to a certain extent by the laws, 
or that the clergyman was independent of them. 
These things unquestionably exist as customs 
or usages corresponding, we think, to the con- 
stitution and practice of the primitive churches, 
so far as these may be gathered from the Epis- 
tles «f the Apostles, but only as customs or usa- 
ges, which society is competent to change and 
modify as may be deemed best, as an enlight- 
ened judgment may think the spirit and advan- 
cing interests of Christianity require. The 
ministry have no spiritual authority transmit- 
ted and vesting exclusively in them, to say that 
such changes shall not be made.- They claim 


respected, but he could not, compliain_that he |. 
. paragraphs, in order to have the opportunity of 


and public occasions.’ True! but it is only |; 


tom, founded in propriety, universally adhered [ 











_of Brunswick, N. J., and appended to it such 


-er letter of greater length, containing much 


/ to be not only inconsistent with himself, but, 


_ Standard of truth. 


but he could not, and would not say, ‘ you are, 





among us no dominion over faith, they pretend! 
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to ne power to say and determine what men 
‘shall, or shall not believe, how they shall, or 


shall not worship God, what shall or shall not 
be the form and constitution, or the mode of 
administration of the religious institutions that 
prevail. In common with all other Christians, 
they have an influence in determining these 
questions, as they may from time to time arise, 
an influence great in proportion to the respect 
in which their learning, judgment, piety, zeal 
are held by the community. Upon these and 
upon all other subjects, they speak with author- 
ity only as they speak truth, only as by reason 
and argument they can produce conviction. 


OUR BRUNSWICK CORRESPONDENT, ON THE ATONE- 
MENT. 


Some weeks ago we inserted in the Regis- 
ter a communication from our correspondent D. 


‘remarks’ as we thought would-be at once sat- 
isfactory to him and usefal to a class of our 
readers. He has since favored us with anoth- 


which we like, and somewhat that shows him 


as we think, a good deal aside from the Gospel 
The communication of 
which we speak, is what follows in small type; 
and we have taken the liberty to separate the 


so interposing our comments, as that they shall 
stand near to the matter to which they relate. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 2, 1840. 
Messrs Editors. —In your commentary upon some ob- 
servations of mine of Sept. 10th, vou admit, that 
Christ suffered for us, but not as our substitute. A sub- 
stitute is one, who stands in place of, instead of, another. 
Christ then suffered for us, but not in our stead. This 
distinction is too nice for me. 


We are surprised that our correspondent 
should fail to see the distinction. It is as 
broad and palpable asit is important. The lit- 
tle word ‘for’ has many significations, only 
one of which is, ‘ iustead of,’ or ‘ in place of.’ 
When a physician suffers for his patient, is the 


mankind, but only offered himself as their help- | 
er, their Savior, their redeemer. In a word, 
all his sufferings are to be regarded in the light, 
not of a substitute for our sufferings, but as a 
means of delivering us from those sinful ways 
wherein, if we continue, we must meet with | 
suffering at every step. 


You say, ‘ that the office of Christ, the Mediator and 
Savior, was not to make God propitious, but to reveal 
his propitiousness and pardouing love.’ Do .o1 mean to 
say, that God would be propitious to, or pardon the im- 
penitent? When we are reconciled to God, God is rec- 
onciled to us, and not before. 


We mean to say that God not only could, 
but can be, and is propitious to the impenitent, 
though he does not and will not pardon any 
while in a state of immpenitence. To be propi- | 
tious, is to be kind. Can unkindness be pred- 
icated of our Father in heaven? As the divine’ 
attributes can undergo no change, he «nust ev-' 


H 





whatever alteration may take place in ‘hem. 


does vary the form in which he exhibits his 
love, according to man’s reception of it, and 

the circumstances of his case; but it is still 
love, though to the recipient it may not seem so. 
God loves us as truly when, for our sins he pun- 
ishes us, as when on our repentance he par- 
dons us, or in our state of holiness he permits 

us to enjoy that peace and satisfaction of soul 

which the world can neither give nor take 

away. True, as our correspondent says, ‘ when ! 
we are reconciled to God, God is reconciled to. 
us, and not before :’ but this reconciliation im-' 
plies no change in him; the change is wholly 

in us. Our sinfulness, which estranges us from 
God, does not convert his love into hatred to- 
wards uss it is only the ocvasion of his love 
being manifested to us in another shape, that 
of punishment, in order that we may be led to 
repent and reform, and so be reconciled to him, 
or in the words of the apostle, receive the 
atonement. 


But once more to the parable, ‘ Suppose,’ say you, 
‘ previously to the return of the son, the father had taken 





suffering of the former in place of that of the | 
latter? does the physician assume the disease 
and endure the pains thereof? does he take | 
the medicine, and taste the bitterness of it? | 
Yet he suffers for the sick man—suffers from | 
sympathy, from anxiety, from effort—suffers in | 
view of, in behalf of, in aid of, his patient, but | 
So Jesus 
suffered for sinners; but he did not feel their | 


not by any means as a substitute. 


guilt nor did he endure the penalty annexed to | 
their transgressions; his sufferings were for 
mankind in the way of assisting them to re- 
pent and reform, to become holy and happy. 
His death was for the same end; he did not 
die, in any sense, as our substitute; else why 
are we now subject to death ? 


You acknowledge that he comes to lead us to repen- | 
tance, but deny that he made repentance efficacious. You | 


, * A 
say ‘ that repentance was efficacious to this end ’ (obtain- | fender in our parable had complied with; and 


ing God’s forgiveness) ‘ before ’—that is, before the death | 
af E%riet ~The Orthodox say, that Christ’s atonement is 
in its eficiency; and they admit that true 
vhich justly anite with reiormation) is 
ial, But they deny that there can be true 


ou will not deny this, nor make the 
st unnecessary. 

We know the Orthodox hold that ‘ Christ’s | 

atonement is retrospective in its efficiency.’ But 


where do the Scriptures inculcate any such doc- | 






trine? Nowhere. There is not from Genesis 
to Revelation a single passage which teaches , 
that the Patriarchs and holy men of the old. 
Jewish Church were accepted by God and saved | 
on the ground of the atonement by Christ. | 
Why attempt to be wise on such a subject, | 
above what is written? Our correspondent | 


says further, ‘ the Orthodox deny that there can 


be true repentance except through the media- | 
tion and atonement of the Savior.’ But had | 
there been no true repentance in the world be- | 
Was not, 
David’s repentance true? And does he ever | 
refer to a future atonement as that alone which | 


fore Jesus lived and died on earth ? 


rendered his penitence genuine and acceptable | 
before God ? 


You say, ‘the idea that lies at the foundation of all | 
orthodox theories of atenement, to wit, that the death of | 
Christ waa designed to be available to the procuring of | 
God’s pardon, in some other way, than by leading the | 
sinver to repentance, we hold to be contrary both to | 
scripture and reason, and withal of injurious tendency.’ 
That the death of Christ was designed to lead sinners to 
repentance is generally admitted. Shall I understand 
you to say that his death had no other object? You say 
elsewhere that ‘ the purposes of Christ’s death were ma- 
ny.’ But go on to say, that ‘ no one of them involves the | 
idea of substituted panishment.? What is substituted | 
punishment? We have already defined the word ‘ sub- | 
stitute.” What is punishment? It is suffering for wrong 
doing. Substituted punishment then is suffering or pain | 
inflicted vpon one for the wrong doing of another. Now 
it is admitted that Christ suffered for us; it isalso admit- 
ted that he suffered to bring us to repentance—that is, he 
suffered for the guilty and not for the inmucent—in other 
words, he suffered for our sins, And substituted punish- 
ment we have shown to be, the suffering borne for the 
sins of another. 


Here is a strange confusion of ideas. 


Suf- 
fering is one thing, and punishment is another ; 
but our correspondent confounds them. In- 
stead of saying, ‘ punishment is suffering for 
wrong doing,’ he should have said, punishment 
is suffering inflicted upon one for Ars own wrong 
doing. Suffering, in order to be punishment, 
(at least just punishment) mus¢ be associated 
with previous guilt, both in the mind of the par- 
ty inflicting, and in that of the party enduring 
it. Jesus was innocent; he knew himself to 
be so; God knew him to be so; how then 
could his suffering partake of the nature of pun- 
ishment? Though the Father, for wise purpo- 
ses, permitted his dear Son to suffer, yet he did 
not punish him at all. But not only is suffer- 
ing for the wrong doing of another, not punish- 
ment—it does not, as we have before said, in- 
volve the idea of substitution. One may suffer 
much for his child or his brother, in order to 
turn him from the path of error and vice, and 
yet not put himself in the place of that child or 
that brother, so as to be subject to all the evils 
to be found in that path. ‘True, Jesus suffered 
for the guilty—suffered for our sins; but his 
sufferings, so far from being substituted punish- 
ment, were not even substituted suffering ; i. e. 
as a sufferer he did not stand in the stead of 








,ous. What is there in ‘society, doing and 


ithe office which the advocates of a vicarious 


care, that an innocent substitute should suffer the penalty 
due to the prodigal, and in view of this satisfactory expe- 
dient alone, he felt able and willing to meet the prodigal.’ 
Now, nobody asserts this, if by ‘ alone,’ you mean with- 
out repentance. 


Of course, repentance was implied, in our | 
supposed case of the returning prodigal. But | 
repentance, as orthodoxy always teaches, could | 
avail nothing with God, without the ‘ expedi- 
ent’ of the substitution referred to. According- 
ly, when we used the word ‘alone,’ in the con-; 
nection in which itstands, we obviously meant, 
that there was nothing else but the above men- 
tioned expedient, which could be the ground or 
reason of the father’s feeling able and willing | 
to meet the returning prodigal afar off. Re-| 
pentance, in the view of all orthodox teachers, 
is not the ground of the divine forgiveness, but 
only a condition. With this condition, the of- ; 


he was returning as fast as he could to declare 


his penitence ; but it would have been in vain | 






ther ; or what amounts’ to” the ¥s 

was that expedient alone that constituted the 
ground or reason of his being disposed to par- 
And this is orthodoxy ; 
and we reject it as altogether derogatory to the 
character of our Heavenly Parent, as well as at 
variance with the doctrine of the beautiful par- 
able delivered by Jesus. 


*An innocent substitute.” Do you meun to say, it 
would be unjust for God to permit the innocent to suffer 
for the guilty ? This is contradicting the common order 
of God’s providence, as you sce it daily around yeu, In- 
deed, that society is a moral mass, doing and bearing for 
each other, is a self evident proposition, and one which, 
I think, you have already admitted. But apart from 
this, you admit that Christ did suffer fur us, that he was 
innocent, that we are guilty. 


don and accept his son. 


True, we do admit that Christ suffered for 
us—that he was innocent—and that we are 
guilty. And if our correspondent really per- 
ceives in these facts only what (in kind, we 
by no means say, in degree) is analogous to 
the ‘common order of God’s providence, then, ' 











certainly, he does not, any more than we, look 
with orthodox eyes; he observes nothing to 
suggest the idea of ‘an innocent substitute,’ in 
the Calvinistic sense, enduring the punishment 
threatened as the penalty of sin, that so the 
guilty might be treated as innocent and righte- 


bearing for each other,’ that resembles at all 


atonement allege that Jesus sustained in rela- 
tion toGod and sinners? Says the Rev. Dr De 
Witt, (and we quote him, because he belongs, 
or did belong to our correspondent’s own city) 
‘The sinner’s guilt was expiated by his gracious 
mediator; the reparation due to the Most High 
he rendered by his obedience unto death.’ Is 
there any thing like this in the ‘ order of God’s 
providence, as we see it daily around us ?’ 
Surely, we do not ‘mean to say, it would be 
unjust for God to permit the innocent to suffer 
for the guilty ;’ 
taking place ; the best men do often suffer both 
in consequence of the sins of others, and in ex- 
ertions to help others out of their sins; but 
here is nothing partaking of the nature of ‘ ex- 
piation,’ nothing like making ‘ reparation due to 
the Most High’ for the violation of his law, 
nothing resembling what, according to the com- 
mon doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, took 


place on Calvary. 


Permit me to vary the parable, (God forbid that I should 
attempt to improve it) to add to it, for the purpose of ex- 
emplitying what I conceive to be, the scriptural view of 
the subject in divcussion. We will suppose the elder son 
had been deseryedly the favorite—had distinguished him- 
self as the great agent in his father’s benevolent efforts. 
The father addresses bis elder son in the following lan- 
guage. ‘ My son, your brother has wandered far from 
home; I have heard that he is in great suffering in a 
foreign land; the place where he is, is distant, the way 
is dangerous and full of evil. Go to him, tell him I am 
ready to forgive upon repentance, aod have shown that 
readiness by sending you to save him—bring him back to 
his father’s house.’ 


So far, so good. We have here what is es- 
sentially Unitarian. The father is represented 
as superior to the son ; and the message he 


er regard his children with tender affection, 


He may, indeed, agreeably to his wisdom, and’ 


this, it is true, is continually : 




















sends is to the effect, that he is ready to for. 
give his erring child on repentance. Nothing 
is said of the elder brother’s doing or suffering 


‘anything in order to make repentance effica- 


cious, The father is aheady disposed to par. 
don ; all he wants is that his wandering son 
should come home penitent and reformed, Jt 
delights, us to find our correspondent taking so 
Scriptural views of the subject. 


The elder son assents, goes from the presence of his 
father, sets out upon his journey, encounters many perils 
and much hardship, meets brother with great affec. 
tion and delivers his kind message. The younger son 
deeply sensible of the kind the parent, manifested 
especially by the exposure of his first born and best gon 
and overcome too by the kindness of his brother, is peni- 
tent, determines to return to his father, and d return 
He meets his father and thus addresses him, (in Yhdpion 
to the incomparable words that the Savior attributes (o 


him) ¢ Father, I am overcome by your kindness, manifes;. 


ed and doubled by permitting my dear brother to endure 
so much for me; to him alao I owe a deep debt of grati- 
tule, ‘The remembrance of all that he has done and suf- 
fered for me, will, I trust, make me less presumptuous 
more humble, and impress me with a deeper sense of th. 
wickedness of my conduct, which required such a sacy;. 
fice from him.’ The elder brother here addressed the 
father, ¢ Father, I thank you that you have pardoned my 
brother, and especially that you have permitted me to be 
the instrument of his safe return to our happy home,’ | 
presume that this is all right and that no injnstice is done 
to any one. — 


Certainly ; all right it is; injustice is done 
to no one ; for, happily, the work is performed, 
not in the Orthodox, but Unitarian mode; ex- 
cept only that, in tae case supposed, the best 
beloved of the father accomplishes the object of 
his mission without suffering death. Does not 
our correspondent see that he has contrived to 
save the guilty and lost one, without subjecting 
the innocent to punishment instead of the guil- 
ty, in order to render repentance availing ? 


Now, gentlemen, we both, I presume, admit that, ac. 
cording to the moral nature of man and those moral lene 
that govern that natere, sin and suffering go together 
And I aver that according to the same laws, one being 
nay often saffer for another, and thus save the other {rom 
suffering; that this process is not only rezarded by us 
in the dispensation of Providence, as right, as free from 
all injustice on the part of God, but that the virtuous bold 
it to be a hizh privilege to suffer for their fellow men. | 
also aver that no great good is obtained for ourselves or 
others without self denial and suffering. The Heathen 
knew this; an ancient sage said, ‘ The Gods have placed 
labor before pleasure.’ Conld you alter this arrangement 
you would destroy the very nature of virtie. Why is it 
that you appland a Washington ?. If there had been no 
self denial} or suffering in all that he did for us would you 
praise him? . 


We have only to say to this, that it is true 
and good, and what Unitarians are continually 
preaching. 


Perhaps you will still say, that Christ suffered to bring 
us to repentance, but not for ovr sins. This is a distinc. 
tion without a difference. Had it not been for our sins 
would Christ have suffered? 


We say, not only that Christ suffered to 
bring us to repentance, but also that he suffered 
for our sins, i. e. on account of them ; and this 
of course; because were it not for sin there 
would be no occasion for repentance ; and had 
mankind been perfectly holy, there would have 
been not only no need of his suffering and dy- 
ing, but no need of his living on earth, for them. 


Now if no good is obtained for ourselves or others 
without suffering—if what Howard or Washington did 
for man required suffering on their part, according to the 
moral laws of God,—Whai do you think of the salvation 
of a world? What did Wasington for us compared wit 
the salvation of our souls? That Christ sha 

when he brought light and ismortalit 







ei ~ 


All very well. Only let the idea of sacri- 
fice, atonement, propitiation be in accordance, 
not with the dogmas of Calviu and other er- 
ring theologians, but with the teachings of Je- 
sus and his apostles, and it does, we are happy 
to agree with our correspondent, ‘claim the 
homage of our highest reason, as founded in 
the immutable laws of God.’ 


I call upon you, gentlemen, to explain, upon any other 
system, the agony of the garden. Martyrs have gone, 
boldly, joyfally, to the stake—not a nerve has quivered. 
Had the Savior less fortitude than they? You will not 
dispute his immeasurable superiority to Peter or Paul? 
From the calm dignity of his life, would you have antici- 
pated the moral convulsion in the garden? I will not 
trust myself to enlarge here, but in the unadorced story 
of the Evangelist, there is displayed the agony of a high 
moral nature, bending beneath aa inconceivable weight. 
I can say nothing of it, but in the language of the Prophet, 
* He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was up- 
on him; and with his stripes we are healed. All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way; and the Lord has laid on him the iniqui- 
ty of us all’ Yours respectfully, D. 


We need not dwell long on the passage, dif- 
ficult as it may seem, which our correspondent 
quotes from Isaiah; for at least two of the 
New Testament writers refer to it in a way, 
that shows they did not understand it as teach- 
ing the common doctrine of vicarious punish- 
ment. One of them is Matthew, who, in his 
gospel, chapter 8, and verses 16 and 17, says: 
‘They brought unto him (Jesus) many that 
were possessed of demons; and he cast out the 
spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick ; that it might be fulflled which was spo- 
ken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, ‘ Himself 
took our infirmities, and dare our sicknesses.’ 
Now here is a key to the meaning of the whole 
passage from Isaiah. We see that Jesus took 
or bore men’s infirmities and sins in no other 
sense than that of taking or bearing them away, 
i. e. ridding men of them. His sufferings were 
Meither the sins nor the penalty of the sins of 
mankind transferred to him, but they were what 
he underwent in order to deliver them from 
their sins. Thus, he was ‘ wounded,’ was 
‘bruised,’ &c. for, or on account of our trans- 
gressions. ‘For our peace’ (this is the true 
translation) ‘ was the chastisement upon him,’ 
i. e. he suffered in order that we might be led 
to forsake our sins, and so have peace. And 
as regards the declaration,—‘ The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all,’ we say: the 
Hebrew words, ‘ he hath laid on him,’ literally 
rendered, are, he hath caused to meet or turn by 
him: and so Peter, who referred to this tex! 
1- Epistle, ii. 25, understood the language; 


‘For ye were as sheep going astray, but are _ 


now returned unto the shepherd and bishop of 
yuur souls ;? where the word returned is mani- 
festly his interpretation of the term which, in 
our common version, is rendered hath laid. Pe- 
ter is there setting forth Jesus as an example 
to us of patient suffering, and introduces this 
passage to encourage us to an imitation of him: 
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‘ Christ hath suffered for us, leaving us an ex: | 
ample that we should follow his steps.’ But 
if his sufferings were vicarious, or @ bearing of 
the punishment of our sins, they would have 
no analogy with ours, and consequently he 
could not, in his sufferings, be an example to 
us, nor would this passage have been at all to 
the apostle’s purpose. 

One word—we have not room, nor is there 
oceasion for many—respecting the ‘ agony’ of 
our blessed Lord in the garden. Our corres- 
pondent seems to think that it cannot be ac- 
counted for, except by means of the orthodox 
hypothesis, that Jesus actually endured in his 
own person, and as a substitute, the punish- 
ment to which the race of mankind were lia- 
ble. for their sins. It is enough to say of this 
explanation, that nothing like it is to be found 
in the Scriptures, and it is at once incredible 
and unutterably shocking to right reason. 
What, then, caused the ‘ agony in the garden ? 
Suppose no satisfactory answer could be given ; 
it would only be what happens in regard to ina- | 
But it seems to us, that, the ex- 





ny questions. 
aggerations of false theology aside, and taking 
only the simple statements of the Evangelists, 
we mav find sufficient reasons for our Savior’s | 
mental anguish, without having recourse to 


but we 


the fiction of vicarious punishment ; 
have space barely to suggest a few of them. | 
We do not suppose it was the thought of his | 
death chiefly that afflicted the mind of Jesus, | 
but considerations relating to his disciples, his 
nation, the world. We have only to think of | 
his exquisite moral susceptibilities and of his! 
perfect knowledge of coming. events, and at| 
the same time to view as present to his mine } 
all that was to befal his immediate followers, | 
all that the Jewish people were to be guilty of | 
and to suffer, and all the backwardness of man- | 
kind at large to embrace, and their perverse | 
ingenuity and proneness to corrupt and render 
of none effect, in so many ages and countries, | 
the heaven-derived religion he had been com- | 
missioned to teach and establish ;—and we 
need be at no loss, as it appears to us, how to 
account for whatever painful emotions the di- 
vine Author and Finisher of our faith is said 
by the sacred historians to have suffered, at dif- 
ferent times during his ministry, and especially 
when the hour drew near for his departure from 


the world. 


The Records of the Council recently held in | 
Hollis Street Meeting House, were sent by the | 
Scribe, in accordance with usage, to the Hollis | 
Street Church, the Church calling the Council. 
We have received from the Committee of that 
Church the following copy for insertion in the 
Register. 


Boston, Oct. 13, 1840. 
A mutual Ecclesiastical Council convened by Letters 
Missive from the Church in Hollis Street, in behalf of the 


Postor of sat Church;and the Proprietors of Hollis > 


Street Meeting House, assembled in Hollis Street Church | 


this day at 10 o’clock A. M. 
~The Council was called to order by Rev. Ezra 8S. Gan- 


nett, and organized by the choice of Rev. Samuel Barrett | 


as Moderator and Rev. S. K. Lothrop as Scribe. 
Prayer was offered by the Moderator, and the Letter 
Missive read 


were represented on the Council, viz. | 


Churches. Pastors. Delegates. 
Second Church, Rev. C. Robbins, and R. W. Bailey. 
Brattle Street, Rev. S. K. Lothrop. 


New South, Rev. Alexander Young and Samuel Dorr. 


Federal Street, Rev. E. 8. Gannett and Dea. J. Savage. ’ 


Bulfinch Street, Rev. F. T. Gray and Rev. Paul Dean. 

Twelfth Cong. Rev. S. Barrett and Dea. Lewis G. Pray. 
Pitts St. Chapel, Rev. R. C. Waterston and G, F. Parish. 
Suffolk St. Rev. J. ‘TI’. Sargent and Dea. Martin Lincoln. 

When the churches had been thus called over, Benja- 
min Rand, Esq. appeared and presented a Letter addres- 
sed to himself and Franklin Dexter Esq. from the Com- 
mittee of the Proprietors of Hollis Street Meeting House, 
which he wished to read and lay upon the table. 

Kev. Mr Gannett objected to the letter being read or 
received at this stage of the Proceedings, on the ground 
that it was not in order now for the Council to attend to 
it. 

Mr Rand therefore gave way and on motion of Rev. 
Chandler Robbins it was, 

Voted That this Council being duly organized do now 
signify to the parties in whose behalf it was convened, 
that it is prepared to proceed to business and to attend to 
any coummunication, they may wish to lay before it. 

Benjamin Rand Esq. then asked leave to read the ful- 
lowing letter, which was granted, the letter read and laid 
upon the table. 

Boston, Oct. 13, 1840. 
To Benjamin Rand and Franklin Dexter Esqrs. 
Dear Sirs,—If, notwithstanding our notice to 


churches to whom the Hollis Street Church has sent its 
Letiers Missive, any of the Pastors and Delegates of said 


It appeared that the following churches | 


the | 


Churches should assemble according to those Letters, we | 


request you to say to them most respectfully, that the So- 
ciety has heretofore expressly disagreed, now disagrees, 


and never has agreed to the issuing .of any such letters, | 


and that any proceedings uoder them will be without au- 
thority from the Society. 


We therefore think it unnecessary for us, or for you in 


| 


ow behalf, to enter into any discussion before the gentle- | 


men should they so assemble. 
Very respectfully, 
Signed. 

JosHua CRANE, 
Joun D. WILLIAMS, 
DANIEL WELD, 
Wa. W. CLappP, 
‘Jim. TILESTON, 
WaRREN WHITE, 
RicHARDS CHILD, 


Committee 
of 
( iad 
; Hollis Street 


Society. 


the reading of this leuer, Rev. Mr Young said | 


lusion was made in it to a notice, which had been 


spose the Council, he would ask to have. this notice 
uimuntication read, 
compliance with this request, the communication | 


addressed by the Committee of the Proprietors of Hollis 


Sueet Meeting Huuse under date of Oct. 3, 1840, to the | 
several Churches to which Letters Missive bad been sent, 
denying that said Proprietors had requested or authorized | 


‘ . . ‘ . - s ace . | 
the Llollis Street Church to issue such letters, and asser- | 


| 

} 

} 

} 

. . | 

isly sent by this Committee to the churches, called 
} 


ling that said Proprietors wouk! aot be parties to any | 


Proceedings held under said Letters, was then read from the 
Chair. 

Mr Young then said, as there was this discrepancy be- 
tween the document which bad just been read, and the Let- 
ters Missive of the Church, by which the Council was 
Convened, he would now move that the Church be reques- 
tec to make explanation, with respect to the grounds and 
authority on which it issued said Letters Missive, which 
Motion was adopted, . 

Whereupon Samuel May, Deacon of Hollis Street 
Church stated that the Church was ready to make that 
explanation through tts Pastor. 

Rev. John Pierpoat then rose and said that he was pre- 





Pared wo explain the doings of the Church, and to present 


aaiemad 


— 





Documents in its behalf to show, taat the Chureh was au 
thorized in its proceedings by the records of what hai 
previcusly transpired, or been agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee of the Proprietors ef Hollis Street Meeting House 
and himself, with regard to the call of a mutual Council. 
Whereupon it was ie 

Voted. ‘That it is in order for the Council to receive 
such explanation. 

Me Pierpont then laid before the Council a document, 
received by him from the Committee of the Proprietors 
of Hollis Street Meeting on the 27 of July last, bearing 
the following caption or title: ‘Articles or grounds of Com- 
plaint against the Rev. John Pierpont, the Pastor of Hol- 
lis Street Church and Society, to be submitted to a mutual 
Eeclesiastical Council as reasons for a dissolution of his 
pastoral relation ’—the title only of which document, but 
not its contents was read to the Council; he presented 
also the Eavelope accompany ing said document, signed by | 


the Committee, stating they were ready to go with him 
before a mutual Council, and that they proposed to submit 
to said Council, the enclosed said articles of complaint, 


. . ~ o 
drawn up by them in pursuance of the votes of the Socie- 





ty, and wishing to make arrangements with him as to the | 


He then 


time and manner of calling the Council &e. 


On the question of the adoption of this resolution, it 
was adopted by an unanimous vote. 

Rev. Mr Gannett then made some remarks upon the 
distracted state of Hollis Street Society, and upon the im- 
portance and propriety of the council expressing their 
Christian sympathy and kindness and desire to aid in 
healing their differences, and submitted the following res- 
olution. 

Resolved, That in view of the unhappy controversy 
which has now for some time existed between the Pas- 
tor of Hollis Street Church, and the Proprietors of Hollis 
Street Meeting House, a controversy, which the sister 
churches of this city cannot behold without grief, the mem- 
bers of this council are constrained to express their earnest 
hope, that it may soon be brought toa termination, by 
such measures on the one side and on the other, as_ will 
produce an amicable settlement, and although precluded by 
the reasons signified in the former resolution, front acting 
upon the questions submitted to thein in the Letter Mis- 
sive, of upon any other questions involved in the contro- 
versy, they yet, for the sake of promoting what seeins to 
them most desirable, will so far depart from the usage of 





Ecclesiastical Councils, as now in their associate capaci- 
ty to offer to act as Mediator, if the parties in the case 
will in any way enable them to discharge so grateful an | 
office. ' 

Resolved, That the preceding resolutions be communi- | 
cated by the scribe of this Council to the Pastor of Hollis | 
Street Charch and to the Commitee of the Proprietors of | 


. . . a * 
read all the subsequent correspondence between the Com- | the Hollis Street Meeting House, and that this Council | 


‘ ‘ : * 
mittee of, the Proprietors and himself, respecting the | 


manner of calling the Council, the number of which it was | 
to be composed the Churches vo be invited &e. He also | 
read an application from the Commitee of the Proprie- | 
tors to the Church, to issue its Letters Missive, which | 
application was to be signed by him if he saw fit, and | 
laid before the Church. 1t appearedthat this application | 
was not signed by Mr Pierpont, on the ground that it | 
asked the Church to issue its Letters Missive to convene a 
Matual Ecclesiastical Council to. consider the question of | 
a dissolution of his connection with said Society, and not to 
consider the truth or falsehood of certain charges, which 
it had heen agreed upon should be submitted to a Matual 
Ecclesiastical Council, as reasons for a dissolution of his 
Pastoral Relation, and that he remonstrated to the Com- 
mittee to this effect, professing, however, his readiness to 
lay their application before the Church, accompanied at 
the same time by one from himself, requesting the Church 
to issue its Letters Missive, in conformity with the pre- 
vious agreement made between them. It appeared that | 
this application of the Committee of the Proprietors, not 
signed by Mr Pierpont, was subsequently laid before the 
Church, accompanied by a request from himself, that the 
Church would issue its Letters Missive, in conformity 
with the previous proceedings between the Committee of 
the Proprietors and himself. It appeared that the Church, 
after holding several adjourned meetings and delaying ac- 
tion for some time and receiving no further communica- 
tion from the Committee of the Proprietors, did feel itself 
authorized, and did issue its Letters Missive after the form 


and manner of those received by the Churches, and 


throngh which the Council is convened. 

Mr Pierpoat then read the subsequent correspondence, 
which had passed between the Committee of the Proprie- 
tors and himself upon the subject, in which correspond- 
ence the Committee remonstrate against the form of the 
Letters Missive, and explain the light in which they re- 
gard the document sent to Rev. Mr Pierpont from them 
on the 27 of July last. Allusion having been made in this 
correspondence, to the grounds on which sme of the 
Churches invited to be on this Council had declined, Mr 
Savage asked to have the letters from the Churches 
that had declined, read to the Council, The letters from 
the First, the New North, the West the South Congrega- 
tional Church, and the King’s Chapel, declining to-be on 
the Council, were then read. 


This explanation having been made by the Pastor in 


behalf of the Hollis Street Church, some remarks were | 


Gannett, Rev. Chandler Robbins 
and the Scribe, respecting the doings of the Church, and 


made by Rev. E. 8S. 


the want of precise technical regularity in their proceed- 
ings, with respect to issuing the Letters Missive. 
pearing from the explanation made, and the correspond- 
ence read by the Pastor. that the agreement between the 
parties was that the Council should consist of delegates 
from twelve Churehes, and it appearing that but two 
thirds of that number were present, Mr Robbins thought, 
this was sufficient cause, for the Council to decline all 
further action, and snbmitted a resolution to that effect. 
When, on motion of Mr Savage the Council adjourned to 
meet in this place at 3 o’clock P. M. 


3 oclock, P. M. 

The Council met according to adjournment, and were 
called 10 order by the Moderator. 

The Moderator stated, that the business in order before 
the Council, was the Resolution offered by Mr Robbins, 
previous to adjournment, which resolution was as follows. 

Whereas it appears from Documents which have been 
laid before this body, that there was a mutual agreement 
between the Pastor of Hollis Street Charch, and the Pro- 
prietors of Hollis Street Meeting House, that the mutual 
Ecclesiastical Council, which should be called by both 
parties, should consist of Representatives from at least 
twelve Churches, and whereas the body here convened 
consists of only two thirds that number, and whereas it 
appears that it will be impossible at the present time to 
make ap a Council consisting of the number of Churches 
agreed upon, there fore 

Resolved, That this body be now dissolved. 

Mr Savage seconded the resolution in order to bring it 
before the Council for deliberation, though he was not sat- 
isfied with the Resolution, or prepared at the present mo- 
ment to come to precisely that result. The Resolution 
was also opposed by Rev. Mr Gannett, the Scribe and 
others, on the ground that it was not founded upon and 
did not embrace all the facts, upon which the result to 
Rev. Mr 


Gannett proposed to amend it by striking out all after the 


which the Council came ought to be based. 


word § Whereas’ and insert the fullowing,—the resolu- 


tion as amended to read thus: 


Whereas, It appears from documents laid before this 
Council, that one of the parties on whose account the 
Council have convened, refuses to recognize its action, 
that although the Letter Missive, by which the Council 
were convened, represents the general state of the facts, 
yet it does not correspond in exact terms, with the request 


a mutual Council, and that an agreement was made be- 
tween the parties that the Council should not consist of 
less than twelve Churches—therefore 

Resolved, ‘That the members of this Council do not 
feel themselves authorized to proceed further in the inves- 
tigation of the case. 

Pending this amendment and on leave granted, the 
Pastor of Hollis Street Church spoke, in behalf of the 
Church, and on his own behalf, in opposition to the 
amendment, objecting to the indefinite and equivocal 
statement, that the Letter Missive ‘ represented the gen- 
eral state of the facts;’? contending that it represented the 
facts distinctly and truly; and Mr Gannett defended and 


explained this part of the amendment. Before the ques- 


tion of its adoption was taken, on motion of Deacon L. G, | 


Pray it was 

Voted, That the whole subject be submitted to a 
Commutiee to report thereupon. 

Deacon J. Savage, Rev. E. S. Gannett, and Deacon 
Lewis G. Pray were appointed to constitute this Commit- 
tee. 
ed the following resolution. 


They retived, and subsequently came in and report- 


Resolved, That though in our view of the documents, 


which the Hollis Street Church have laid before this | 


Council, we are satisfied, that there was, previously to 
the request made to said Church to issue Letters Missive, 
inviting a Mutwal Ecclesiastical Council, an agreement 
between the Proprietors of Hollis Street Meeting House, 
and the Rey. Johan Pierpont, their Pastor, to call a Mutu- 
al Council, and also to submit certain specific articles of 
complaint against said Pastor, to be deliberated and de- 
cided upon, as reasons for the dissolution of his pastoral 
connexion with the Hollis Street Society, yet, inasmuch 
as the parties at issue did not altogether agree as to the 
form, in which the Hollis Street Church should frame such 
Letters Missive, and inasmu-h also, as the whole number 
of the Churches agreed upon as requisite to constitute the 
Council, is not present, and inasmuch furthermore, as the 
Yommittee of the Proprietors of Hollis Street Meeting 
House have by their Counsel declared, that the Society 
will not be a party to any proceedings of the Council, 
therefore this Council, not perceiving that it is in their pow- 
er to do anything towards effecting the objects for which 
they were called, do now decline going further into the 
investigation of the case. 


It ap-_ 








adjourn to 
ehould express a wish to avail themselves of the offer of 


‘mediation which this Coune'l now make, the Council 


may adept such further proceedings as they may deem 
best, or may adjourn sine die. 

After some discussion upon these resolutions, a propo- 
sition was made by the Scribe, to amend the first resolu- 
tion by striking out al! after the words ‘ amicable settle- 
ment? which amendment did not prevail. Mr Gannett 
said he had no wish to hurry the Council into a course they 
would afterwards regret; it was then 


Voted, that the Council adjourns to meet at this place at | 


10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Oct. 14, 1840, 10 A. M. 
The Council met according to adjournment, and was 
called to order by the Moderator. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Paul Dean. The Scribe said that as it seemed de- 


that if at that time the parties } 








sirable, that the records of the Council should embrace | 


and present as far us possible all the grounds, on which 
the Council came to its results, he had prepared from his 
memoianda, a more full record of the previons meetings, 
which he desired to read, that it might be subject to 
such alterations or corrections as the Council might think 


proper tomake. No objection being made, the Record of | 


the two sessions of yesterday was accordingly read by the 
Seribe, and after some slight corrections and amendments, 
and some objections on the part of Mr Robbins, afterwards 
withdrawn, as applying not to the records, as made out by 
the Scribe, but to the course of proceeding adopted by 
the Council, it was on motion of Mr Young, 

Voted, That the Council approve and accept the Rec- 
orcs. 

The Moderator then said, it was in order to take up 
the Resolutions offered yesterday evening by Rev. Mr 
Gannett. 

The first Nesolution was accordingly read, and spoken 
to at some length by Mr Gannett, pointing out the vari- 
ous ways in which it was possible for this Council to do 
good by its offer of mediation. After a full discussion, 
the first resolution was unanimously adopted. The 
second resolution was then taken up and an amendment 
proposed by Rev. Mr Young, the resolution as amended, 
read thus. 


Resolved, That the preceding resolution, be communi- 
cated by the Seribe of the Council to the Pastor of Hollis 
Street Church, and the Committee of the Proprietors of 
Hollis Street Meeting House, with the assurance that this 
body will assemblo again, whenever it shall be signified 
to it by the Seribe, thathe has received from both the par- 
ties an acceptance of its offer of mediation. 

This amendment was accepted by the mover aud the 
resolution as amended was adopted. 

| Me Robbins then offered the following resolution, 

Resolved, That the first clause of the resolution pre- 

, sented by our special Committee and adopted yesterday 
afternoon by this Council, was introduced to account for 


the action of Hallis Street Church in sending ot ite 
{ Missive, in the form Seal tw by t fete of 


| Hollis Street Meeting House and not with a view of ex- 
pressing any opinion in regard to uny matter of difference 
between the parties. 

This resolution was spokeu to by Mr Robbins in sup- 
port of it, and by the Scribe, Rev. Mr Gannett, and Mr 
Savage as being unnecessary, the Records of the Council, 

' sufficiently showing what was the purpose of the clanse in 
question. As it was merely aresolution of explanation in 
vindication of the proceedings of the Council they would 
not object to it, if it would be any satisfaction to Mr Rob- 
bins to have it passed. The Resolution was according- 
ly adopted. 
It was then, on motion of Rev. Mr Young, 
Voted, That the foregoing Records and Resolutions 
be accepted as the result of this Council. 
On motion of the Scribe it was then, 

Voted, That this Council be now dissolved. 

Samvuet. Barrett, Moderator. 
S. K.Lotrnrop, Scribe. 





Poem spoken at Cambridge, before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Havard University, August 27, 1840. By 
Francis C. Gray. Boston: Charles C, Litle & James 

| Brown, 1840. 


We have read Mr Gray’s poem with much 
pleasure. The circumstances under which it 
was spoken, (the regular poet on the occasion, 
being prevented by sickness from attending) 
would disarm criticism, had the poem any thing 
But 


some marks of haste, but it is written with 


to fear from it. it has not. It bears in- 
deed 
great spirit, with an easy and flowing versifi- 
cation, is rich in noble thoughts and apt illus- 
trations, and has some passages of high poetic 


merit. 


Just and appropriate notices are taken 
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of Dr Kirkland and Dr Bowditch, with both of | 


of the Proprietors of Hollis Steet Meeting House, to call) whom Mr Gray was for some years associated | 
| 


From the 
tribute to the memory of Dr Bowditch, we ex- 
tract the following passage, with which the po- 


in the Corporation of the College. 


‘em closes. 


| From earliest youth, upon himself alone 
Depending, none he feared, he flattered »one, 
But shewed, throughout his life’s consistent plan, 
The self-reliance, that makes man a man; 
‘earlessly followed what he thought was right, 
| And did whate’er he did,—with all his might. 


To latest age, he kept the stainless truth, 
The modesty, the playfulness of youth; 
With rock-like firmness, joined to liveliest zeal, - 
Calm to resolve, but oh, how quick to feel, 
| Too fi ank to feign, too shrewd to be beguiled, 
}* In wit a man, simplicity a child,’ 
| Free from suspicion, selfishness or art, 
| He spoke, and acted only from the heart. 


| His was the life, the real sage to bless, 
1 A life of high exertion, and success. 
| His was the death, the sage’s life to crown, 
| Caho, grateful, full of trust, he laid him down; 
Mid those he best Joved, and who loved him best, 
| And happy in their love, he sank to rest, 
| While even their grief was mixed with joy and pride, 
\ To think he thus had lived, and thus had died. 


No, not for thee did friendship ask a tear, ‘ 
Not for thy sake do T now name thee here; 
But for their good, whom thou hast left behind, 
But for ourselves, our country and mankind, 
But for these youth, who rise to take our place, 
Just starting eagerly on manhvod’s race, 
That they with kindred energy may strive, 
That thy example in their lives may live, 
And cheering others in the generous strife, 
Thy memory bless thy country, like thy life. 


And pardon, should another motive lend 
Its aid, and with the man unite the friend; 
Nor blame, that one, who on a foreign shore, 
Was doomed to hear, that we should meet no more, 
Who could not have the privilege to stand 
By the sick couch, and press thy fainting hand, 
To hear the wisdom of thy parting breath, 
And see the simple triumph fOr death, 
To whom another’s tongue was charged to tell 





i 
\ 


To hang ove huwnble wreath upon thy tomb. 





is ee Le 


ae ~~ 





Thy last kind words, thy fatherly farewell, 
Should seize this hour, the earliest fortune gave, 

To pay the tribute truth and feeling crave, 

And here at length, the grateful task assume, 





SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


We would call the attention of our readers 
to a meeting of the Sunday School Society to 
be holden to-morrow evening. A Report is ex- 
pected from Rev. F.T. Gray, the Society’s Agent, 
who within the last few months has visited 
many of the Sunday Schools in the State; and 
will doubtless communicate many interesting 
facts. It is hoped that there will be a general 
attendanee of the friends of Sunday Schools, 
and that if any one has a good word to say, he 
will say it. 





The mew Church recently erected by Rev. 
Mr Cunningham’s Society, Dorchester, will be 
dedicated on Wednesday next. Services to 
commenge at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Dedication at Harvard.—We understand that 
the new Church erected by the First Society in 
Harvard, Rev. Mr Gilbert’s, will be dedicated 
to Almighty God on Wednesday the 2Sth inst. 





“e thot: John Quincy Adams will deliver 
the Introductory Lecture at the Warren street 
Chapel, on Tuesday evening next. 





ORDINATION AT MANSFIELD. 


The ordination of Mr J. L. Stone, as Pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Mansfield, 
will take place on the next Wednesday. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr Stone, of West Bridgewater. 











DOMESTIC. 











Vermont.—The Legislature of Vermont convened at } 
Montpelier on the 8th inst. By a letter in the Boston 
Post, we learn thut the official yote fur Governor is as fol- 
low =: 





Jenison, Whig, 33,435 
Dillingham, V. B. 22,637 
Whig majority, 10,798 


The votes of Barre and Vershire have been thrown out 
on account of informality. Inclading these towns, Dil- 
lingham’s vote in the State is 23,050. Last year, 22,257. 
Increase 793. Excluding these towns, the increase is 


380. Ilnerease of the Whig vote, nearly 9000. 








Mississippi, was launched in 1811—now there are more 
than six hundred on that river and its tributaries. The 
first steamer passed on the lakes from Buffalo in 1L81S— | 
now those inland seas are navigated by sixty-one steam- 


of the largest class. 


Postage to England.—We were not before aware of | 
the fact that no postage is charged here on the letters | 
forwarded to England by Mr Cunard’s line of Steam | 
Packets; but finding such a statement in a New York | 
paper, we have taken the pains to inqnire, and find that | 
it isevense. All that is needful to be done, is, to have | 
them lodged at the Post Office in this city before 10 | 
o’elock on the Ist and 15:h of the month. The Post | 
Office charge one cent on each letter, thick or thin, but } 
there is no other charge. If letters are sent by mail to | 
Boston, aying postage to this city they will be for- | 
wardede ~ Journal. ; | 


most beautiful month of the seasons of New Ex » and 


of Goan, was | 
y, Oct. 14th. The festival came the | 


ing of interest this week. Count Walenski, on a special 
mission from France, and Baron Levin, on a special inis- 
sion from Russia, arrived at Constantinople on the 9th 
Sept. Rifaat Bey hus also arrived at Constantinople from 
Alexandria, with the new proposition of Mehemet Ali; 
but it is believed that the Sultan will not hear it, or in 
any way accede to it. 


} . ° . * * 
ahle lady of his court which met with so much opposition 
The Progress of Steam.—The first steamer on the | y . 


| month ago. 


‘ : i The following is an abstract of the returns made to the 
ships, some of them magnificent in their construction and | late conference, of the number of members in this society, 


| showing an increase during the year, of 22,551: 





Affairs of the East.—From the East, we have noth- | 


The Sultan has declared the reiga 
of Mehemet Ali in Syria at an end, and has proceeded to 
designate new officers to many responsible posts, some of 
whom have started for their duties; but it is doubtful 
whether they will be allowed to assume them. Mehemet ; 
Ali, has to be consulted on this point—or a any rate his 
reign in Syria is not yet finished, and & mere protocol - 
of the Sultan cannot despose him at present. 

By later accounts we have news of the fall of Beyrout 
by the forces of the allied powers Austria, Russia and Eng. | 
land. An extraordinary express was received in London | 
from Marseilles on the 3d Oct. 

* Marseilles, Oct. 1. 
: Hall-past One. } 

* Malta, Sept. 27. The Prometheus, which left Bey- 
rout the 20th, announces that afiera boinbardment of nine 
hours, which reduced the town to ashes, the Egyptians 
evacuated the town in the night, and the Allies took pos- 
session of it. 

* The Oriental, which quitted Alexandria on the 24th, 
makes known that the firman, deposing Mehemet Ali, had 
been communicated, on the 21st, to his Highness, by the 
Consuls-General of the Four Powers, who instantly struck 
their flags, and retired on board their shipping. 


(Copy,) 





—_— 


Ot Pe 


‘ Director of the Telegraph Flocon.’ 


The above is the most important and alarming intelli- 
gence that could be received. As members of the 
French government have said that if the Treaty were ex- 
ecuted a l’outrance, there must be war, I dare got say 
more to alarm the pub'ic mind, but I view it as much fatal 
onan and I have good reason to do so.— Morning Her- 
ald, 


Holland.—An express had arrived in London, from 
Brussels announcing that the King of Holland had abdica- 
ted, or was about to abdicate his throne. The corres- 
pondent of the * True Sun’ writes thus. 


‘I hasten to communicate to you the most impertant 
news just received by the Amesterdam papers of Wed- 
nesday afternoon, that his Majesty, before setting out the 
day before from the Hague, for the Castle of Loo, an- 
nounced to his ministers his intention of abdicating. In 
a few days a proclamation will be issued, by which his 
Majesty will inform his subjects of his resolution, I am 
enabled to assure you, from private letters which I have 
received this momeéut from Holland, that this news has an 
official character.’ 

The Observateur of Brussels gives several extracts 
from the Dutch journals, which confirm this intelligence. 
In the city article of the Avondbode, of the 30th, it is 
stated that the rumor caused great depression. The 
King made known his resolution to some of his ministers 
before his departure for the chateau of Loo. The Han- 
delsblad makes the same announcement, and adds that 
‘the King went to Loo with Baron Fagel, one of his old- 
est friends, who had recently arrived from Paris, where 
he had performed the functions of minister plenipotentiary. 
The Prince and Princess of Orange are summoned to meet 
the King at Loo, on Monday next. It is believed that his 
Majesty has already given orders to transmit in two days 
all official documents of the various ministerial depart- 
ments to the Prince of Orange, who will for the future 
conduct all the affairs of the kingdom. The Dutch pa- 
pers do not even hiat at the causes which have led to this 
determination on the part of the King; but it 1s thought 
in Brussels that he has descended from his high estate 
solely to accomplish in private life the union with an ami- 


hen first announced to the Dutch people about a twelve- 


Number of Members in the Wesleyan Society.— 


Great Britain 1840 323,178 
+ bad 1#39 307,068 
Increase 16,110 
Treland 184 
$s 1839 
Increase 
Foreign stations 1840 
# 1839 
Increase 





Wonders of the Arctic Ocean.—One of the natural 


was held under the most cloudless and bright skies which | curiosities which this region has presented to every travel- 


smile ou the autunnal days. From the circumstance 


that the postponement of the show from the time first fixed | 
prevented interference with other exhibitions, our friends | 


and neighbors who have usually been deprived of the op- 
portunity to visit us, were enabled to be present. No ac- 
curate estimate of the numbers in attendance can be made: 
the substantial yeomanry and husbandmen were here, and 
no finer show of men was ever made:—it is probable that 
at least twelve thousand persons participated in the inno- | 
cent festivities and useful exercises ofthe day. Never 
wasan assembly more exemplary in conduct: no riot, 
disorder, accident, or difficulty of any kind, is known to 
have thrown a single shadow over the brightness of the 
happy occasion :—on the contrary, the numetous spectators 
departed pleased and gratified with the interesting exer- 
cises and exhibitions of the holiday. 

The annals of the farm were more numerous in quanti- 
ty, and more excellent in quality than ever before. On 
turning over the records of the society, it is pleasant to no- 


er, is particularly noticed in the accounts of Van Wran- 
zel’s expedition, It is the prodigious quantity of the 
bunes of the mammouth which are found. The farther 


| north the greater is the quantity, and some of the Asiatic 


Arctic islands are found to be composed of little’ more 
than a mass of mammouth bones. For eight years, Sibe- 


| rian traders have been conveying them away by ship loads, 


and they are still apparently undiminished. The like 
phenomenon of the existence in this inhospitable clime of 


, immense multitudes of these herbivorous warm-blooded 


, stated to be the number of travelers, during two 
; and eleven months, viz. on the St. Germain Railway, 


tice, that from the commencement in 1819 to the present, | 


there has been regular and progressive increase in the 
favor with which the institution has been regarded, and 


Having no political connexions or alliances, it has fur- 
nished common ground where all might meet as friends, 
and join in united efforts for the good of the community. 
Party and seet have alike been forgotten, and catholics 


in the evidence of the beneficial influence it has exerted. | 
} 


and protestants, defenders and opponents, of the princi- | 


ples and practices of the a lininistration, have stood side by 
side and given their hearts and hands to the work of being 
useful. Noone but jealous and discontented partiza s 
ever suspected that the condition was otherwise: and no 
one who was not impelled by morose and disturbed feel- 
ing has ever suggested that there could be improper mo- 
tives in those who have yiven time, labor, and money, to 
promote the purposes of one of the best of all our local as- 
sociations, 

The whole number of cattle, sheep, and swine, was 
five huadred and forty.— Worcester gis. 


Texas.—A letter inthe Galveston Sun, dated Sept. 
12th, states:—From the 2: September, 1839, to the 2d 
September, 1840, there were one thousand and sixty-six 
arrivals at the port of Galveston from foreign countries, 
and four thowsand three hundred and seventy-six passen- 
gers arrived within the same time. 
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From Europe,—The steam-ship Acadia arrived at 
this-port at@imeo’élock on Saturday morning 17th inst; 
in 12 and a half days from Liverpool, having left that 
port on the afternoon of Sunday the 4th inst. She was 
only 31 hours from Halifax. 

The English news is not important, unless in connex- 
ion with the China news. 

The latest accounts from China are given in the follow- 
ing extract ofa letter from Bombay, July 23, received by 
the Mediterranean packet. 

The steamer is already under weigh, and dropping 
down, but I try to catch her with three .ines, to say that 
a private express from Calcutta has arrived, which 
states that intelligence had been received there from 
China by the steamer Enterprise, of the arrival of 
part of the expedition in the Canton river, and the total 
destruction of the forts of the Bocca [igris. We shall 
know the truth of it allin a day or two; it is doubted by 
none. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta Sophia, 
died at Clarence House, St. James’s Palace, at twenty 
minutes after nine o’clock, on Tuesday morning, Septem- 
ber 22d. 

The Rev. Mr Mathew was in Dublin administering 
the tee-total pledge, which, in two days, was taken by 
nearly 50,000 people. The spat selected was the rear of 
the eustom-honse, where a similar scene took place some 
time since. 


The Paris Correspondent of the Boston Courier fur- 


nishes the following. 


Spain.—Onr last news from Spain left Espartero with 
full powers to form a new ministry favorable to the views 
of the different juntos, to dissolve the Cortes, and to post- 
pone the operation of the law against the Ayuntemientos. 

Portugal.—F rom Portugal, we learn that the Cortes 
are busying themselves in concerting some means for re- 
deeming the national credit, by a part payment on the in- 
terest of the foreign debt. * 

War in Africa.—From Africa, we have a despatch 
from Marshal Vallee, containing the particulars of a bat- 
tle with the Arabs, and a list of meritorious officers who 
distinguished themselves, but none of it would interest the 
American reader. 


‘ 


| 


‘ 


/ nel from head to foot. 


‘ 
i 


animals, appears along the whole northern coast of Asia 


j and America, and affords scope for a great deal of scien- 


tific speculation upon the natural history of the earth, and 
the most curious branches of geology. 


Stutwstics of French Railways.—The following is 
ears 


3,716,416; on the Versailles, during about the same peri- 
od, 1,079,000; and the St. Cloud, during two years and 
two months and a half, 119,541, making a total of 4,915,- 
159 persons traveling in the specified periods to and from 
the abuve mentioned places. 


Consumption.—Dr. Latour of Paris, has published 


| the following rules for preventing consumption in those 
| persone, who are predisposed to it: 


i 
; 
} 
i 
‘ 
| 


* A consumptive patient should inhabit a dry, airy lo- 
cality, well exposed to the influence of the solar rays. 
Residence in any large city predisposes to consumption. 
A temperate climate should be chosen, where the varia- 
tions of the temperature are neither sudden nor frequent. 
Traveling, and particularly sea voyages, is attended with 
decided acdivantage in the early stage of consumption, The 
patient should be warmly clothed, and covered with flan- 
He should take habitually some 
moderate exercise, as walking, riding, &c.; exposure to 
the open air and sun’s rays are absolutely necessary. He 
should exercise the mind ina moderate degree, but avoid 
all strong moral emotions. He must renounce any pro- 
fession which requires strong muscular exertion, a bent 
position of the body, residence in a damp, moist place, &c. 
and, finally, the food should be rich and nourishing.’ 


The working classes in England and in France.— 
In France, the characteristic of the present disturbances 
is the absence of political impulse or object. The riots 
are neither Carlist, Republican, nor Bonaportean. The 
cry is not for more freedom, but better wages. The at- 
tempt is to barricade out the middle men from industrial 
interference, and not the Orleans Bourbons from the gov- 
ernment. In England on the contrary, political change 
is the sum and substance of the demand. The ery is for 
the Charter, the whole Charter, and nothing but the 
Charter. On ithe surface, at least, the agitation, as it 
has beew and will be again, is exclusively political. Yet 
the source and tendency of the discontent are the same. 
French artisans ask, or strive to enforce, those regula- 
tions on their behalf from existing authorities, whieh Eng- 
lish artisans speculate on making for themselves, by a 
commanding influence over the reformed Legislature. 
The state of things in England shows a wider alienation 
than in France between the different ranks and orders in 
society. Its aspect is more formidable, although no Lon- 
doo barricades are dreamed of by the Chartists. The 
barricade of thorough distrust presents greater difficulty 
to the statesman than any which could be raised by stones 
and omnibusese.—London Morning Chronicle. 


Diamonds found near Algiers.—Three diamonds 
have been found in the auriferous sands of the river Gou- 
mel, in the province of Constantine. One of them weighs 
three carats. It is worth about 201., if free from flaws, 
according to the usual mode of computation: it has been 
obtained by the School of Mines at Paris. The second 
weighs 1 1-4 carat, and is possessed by the Museum of 
Natural History; and the third, by M. Le Dree, weighs 
1 carat. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

A meeting of the Sunday School Society will be held 
at the Tremont Chapel, Philips Place, tomorrow evening, 
at 7 o0’clock. Teachers and all interested in Sunday 
schools are invited to attend. 

Addresses are expected from several gentlemen, and a 
Report from the Society’s Agent, Rev. F. T. Gray. 

James H. Weeks, Rec. Sec. 

Nae 
MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Sunday evening, Mr Geo. W. Page to 
Miss Ann S. Cloues. 

In this city, Mr Joho Penniman to[Miss Nancy MeLan- 
sehen; Mr Stephen Cathvon Rhodes to Migs Rebecca C. 














eed. 
Oct. 18, Mr John Eaton to Miss Jane L. Tibbetts; 


Sethe 


- AO ee Relay Lata BS: ig 


ahi EPR Ly PTS 


Mr James Hobbs to Miss I 
Thornton Barrett, of ati nage A Cae 
_At Concord, N. H. 8th inst. Rev. Sullivan Holman, of 
Nashua, to Miss Asenith Stevens of Sali ° 
At Pittsfield, N. H. Rey. Ste 











S.N. Greely, P 
W. : the, Congregational Church at Gilmames fron” 
orks, to Miss Sa : : 
Curtis of P. urtis, daughter of Rev. J . 
a . a f 
DEATHs. 








In this city, Edward, youngest child of Mr Charles 
Bowker, 4 years and 9 months. 

In this city, Oct. 16, George Lane, youngest son of 
Mr Otis Norcross, 10 months. 

In this city, Oct. 12, Mrs Mary, wife of Mr Thomas J. 
Dunbar. 

In Newton, 19th inst. Mrs Rebekuh Parker, widow of 
the late Mr Joseph Parker, 86. 

In Newburyport, Mrs Mehitable, widow of the late 
James Chase, 94. 

In Worcester, Miss Sarah C. daughter of the late Hon. 
Nath’! Paine, 45. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt. at the Insane Hospital, Dr Theo- 
dore Woodward, extensively known as Professor of Sur- 
gery for many years in the Castleton Medical Academy. 

In Hatfield, 11th inst., Mrs Julia Hubbard, 36, wife of 
Mr Elijah Hubbard, 

















PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
§ hes subscriber has opened a School fur Boys ander 
the age of twelve, @peparatory to the High and Latin 
Schools. Studies, the usual elementary branches, with 
Latin. School Roum, under Park street Charch. Hours, 
from 9 A. M. to 12 M,, and from 3 P. M. to 5 P. M. 


Terms, $10 per quarter. 
T. R. SULLIVAN. 


Refer to Rev. Dr Greenwood, Rev. E. 8S. Gannett, 
Rev. A. Young, Rev. J. T. Sargent, B. A. Gould Esq. 
and G. B. Emerson Esq. 3t o 24 


Tomestic WORSHIP—by Wm H. Farness, Pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. A 
new supply received by J. DOWE, 22 Courtst. 024 


OLLOT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, Exercises and 
Key — Collot’s French Reader—Anecdotes —Dia- 
logues, &c. For sale by J. DOWE, 22 Courtst. 024 


HAPEL LITURGY, 5th edition —A Liturgy for 
the use of the Church at King’s Chapel in Boston; 
Collected principally from the Book of Common Prayer, 
with Family Prayers and Services, by F. W. P. Green- 
wood. In press and will shortly be published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington 


street. o 24 


EW BOOKS—In Press.—Holiday House, a series 
of Tales, by Catherine Sinclair, 16mo; Tales of 
Travel through some of the most interesting parts of the 
World, by F. B. Miller; History of Reynard the Fox, 
adapted from the German of Goethe, illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. 
The above received hy the steamer Acadia, will shortly 
be published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington street. o 24 


T)k. CARPENTER’S SERMONS. — Sermons on 
Practical subiects, by the late Lant Carpenter, LL. 
D. Published for the benefit of his family. 
Subscriptions received by Wm. CROSBY & CO., 118 
Washington street, where a specimen of the work may be 
seen. o 24 


EW BOOKS.—The Flag Ship, or a Voyage around 
the World in the U.S. frigate Columbia, by F. W. 
‘Taylor, Chaplain. 
Two Years Be‘ore the Mast, a narrative of life at sea, 
by Richard H. Dana jr. 
Education and Knowledge, by Edward Everett. 
Views of the Architecture of the Heavens, by Professor 
Nichol. 
The New Testament, translated from the text of J. J. 
Griesbach. By Samuel Sharpe. 
Just received and for sale b 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
o 24 118 Washington street. 
EWEY’S SERMONS.—Discourses on various sub- 
jects, by Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D. 
For sale by WM. CROSBY & CO. 024 


IVING FOR IMMORTALITY: delineating the 

evident indications of moral character pertaining to 

the future state. By John Foster, Author of Essay on 
Decision of Character, &c. &c. 

For sale by SIMPKINS 21 Tremont Row. _ oct 24 


Lomi Mien ILLUSTRATIONS; being a series of 
engravings on wood and steel, illustrative of the geog- 










































. A., 4to. : 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE §& JAMES 
BROWN 112 Washington street. oct 24 


OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE.—-The 
Family Shakspeare, in one volume; in which noth- 
ing is added to the original text; bu: those words and 
expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a Family—by Thomas Bowdler, Esq., F 
R. 8. 
Fresh supply this day received by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & JAMES BROWN Importers of Foreign Books 
112 Washington street. oct 24 


EW BOOKS.—107 and 108th vols., Family Libra- 
ry; Captain Parry’s Three Voyages for the Discov- 
ery of a Northwest Passage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and Narrative of an attempt to reach the North 
Pole: by Sir W. E. Parry, Capt of R. N. F.R.S. 
History of the Italian Republics. History of Spain and 
Portugal, 5 vols. History of Switzerland. Chaptal’s 
Agricultural Chemistry. Armstrong on Agriculture, with 
Notes by Buel. The Old Farmer’s Almanac, for 1841: 
by Robert B. Thomas. The Rose of Sharon, a Religious 
Souvenir, for 1841, edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton, 
with engravings. The Flag Ship, or a Voyage around 
the world in the frigate Columbia, by F. U. ‘Taylor. 
Cruise of the frigate Columbia around the world, under 
the command of Commodore George C. Read, by William 
Meacham Marrell, one of the crew. An Exposition of 
the law of Baptism, as it regards the mode and subjects, 
by Edwin Hale, A. M., Pastor of the first Congregation- 
al Church, Norwalk, Conn. Just published and for sale 
at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School 
streets. oct 24 
ONTINUATION OF MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF ENGLAND during the reign of the 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate, by John H. Jesse, in 
2 vols. Just received at TLCKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
iugton and School streets. oct 24 


OUNT ROBERT OF PARIS.—This day publish- 
ed, making the 45th and 46th volumes of the Waver- 
ley Novels, cheap edition. Also, complete set bound in 
27 volumes, very low. May be had at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School streets. oct 24 
PINAL , DISTORTIONS, CLUB-FEET, AND 
OTHER CONTRACTIONS OF THE LIMBS. 
—The treatment of the above deformities has for a number 
of years past attracted particular attention among scien- 
tific surgeons throughout the civilized world. With re- 
gard to the treatment of club-feet, Stromeyer of Germany, 
has given an impetus to the only scientific mode of treat- 
ing this terrible deformity, which ignorance, imposture, 
and quackery can never arrest. Dr Little of London, 
laboring under this deformity himself, and hearing of 
Stromeyer’s wouderful success in the treatment of club- 
feet, immediately repaired to Germany, and was operated 
upon by this distinguished surgeon. He returned to Lon- 
don cured, and is now practicing the art of curing club- 
feet with great success in that city, upon Stromeyer’s 
plans. The treatment of club-feet is two-fold—surgical 
and mechanical. Stromeyer’s apparatus for keeping the 
part in place, after the operation has been performed, has 
been much improved by the surgeons of Paris, and very 
mach more so by a gentleman of this city, Dr J. B. 
Brown, who has been so eminently successful in the 
treatment of club-feet and other conturtions of the limbs, 
as well as spinal distortions. I have seen this gentleman 
om nearly fifty times. He has, I believe, operated 
about one hundred times for remedying contractions and 
deformities of the limbs of various kinds. I saw him ope 
erate upon a girl of 14 years old, both knees permanently 
contracted almost at right angles with the thigh, beth feet 
turned in at nearly right angles with the leg, the soles 
turned upward, and both hiinds dubbed. She has been 
under Dr Brown’s treatinent about three months, and now 
stands erect, and both legs entirely straight, and both 
feet almost so, and is able to walk about the room with 
little aid. Ina conversation with Dr Brown the other 
day, he told me he had never failed of success, except in 
ene instance, and that was owing to the ignorance and ob- 
atinacy of his patient. The surgical part of the treat- 
ment of club-feet is almost painless. fr is as the mere 
pricking of a pin—and in one half the cases there is 
scarcely more than a drop of blood. The cutting of a 
tendon gives no more pain than cutting the toe-nails. 
The cure of club-feet is sometimes attempted by merely 
mechanical means—but I can illustrate the advantage of 
the surgical and mechanical over the mechanical treat- 
ment alune, by a case which came under my notice. A 
lad, five years old, was brought to Dr Brown’s infirmary 
in Belkuap street, by its mother—who stated that when 
the child was four months old the anxious father purchas- 
ed a patent apparatus of a man who lived about ten miles 
from Boston, and that the child had worn it four years 
and four months. Dr Brown operated upon it, and it re- 
turned home in about eight weeks, walking on the soles of 
its feet. ‘The delighted mother stated in my presence, 











that the child had sufféred more every day during the four 
apparatus, — 


ears and four months while it wore the q 
than it had suffered during its whole weatment at the in- 
firmary.— Mercantile Journal. oct 24 
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POETRY. 





For the Register and Observer. 
POLAND’S HEROES. 
BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


The following, a part of which has already appeared in 
print, was written on the celebration of the anniversary 
of the Polish revolution ta. Paris, 29th Nov. 1831, the ac- 
count of which was so deeply interesting, and probably 
weil remembered by most of the eaders of the Register, 
where were present Chodsko, Nemoiwski the last Presi- 
dent of the Polish government, Lelewel, Principal of the 
University of Warsaw, Le Mercier the poet, Dr Howe of 
America, and La Fayette. It may perhaps, in its present 
whole, be read with pleasure by some of the readers of 
the Register, though the oceasion that prompted it be 


long past. 
The hall was decked as though an hour of festal mirth 


were near, 

And Poland’s fallen crests displayed and shivered helm 
and spear 

And broken blades, and banners torn, emblazoned on the 
wall, 

Neting her heroes’ wreathless brows, or more ungallant 
fall. 


, ] 

At length there comes a solemn ™band of valiant men and 
few, 

The remnant of a glorious host, the warlike, brave, and 
true, 

With helmet set and waving plume, and girt with sword 
and shield, 

As when 10 boly cause they stood on Warsaw’s wrested 
field. 


Alas! they gather not as then in Freedom’s reddening 
blaze, 

While o’er their armor victory spread her bright and 
burning rays, 

The red flush from their brows has passed, and they in 
exile tost, 

The subjects of a throne dissolved, men of a kingdom lost! 


A solemn band—no word they spoke, but of their battle 
toil, : 

And bright lights quenched, and silent hearths upon their 
pative soil, 

As gathering at the festive board in bitterness of soul 

Each bearing on his burthened heart ‘ proscribed and ban- 
ished Pole.’ 


A solemn band—a meeting sad—but where, oh, where is 
he, 

Who wrestled long in Poland’s cause, her toil for liberty? 

He comes, but from a prison’s camp, with fetters scarce- 
ly rent, 

To meet that fallen remnant there—brothers ia banish- 


‘ Those are dreams,’ said the monarch, 
‘ Wild fancies of old; 
But what God can I worship, 
When none I behold? 
Can I kneel to the lightuing, 
The wave or the wind? 
Can I worship the shape 
That but lives in the mind?’ 


‘1 "ll show thee his footstool, 
I "Il show thee his throne! ” 

Through the halls of the palace 
The Rabbi led on, 

Till above them was spread 
But the sky’s purple dome, 

And like surges of splendor 
Beneath them wae Rome. 


Round the marble-crowned mount 
Where the emperor stood, 
Like a silver-scaled snake, 
Swept the ‘Tiber’s bright flood ; 
Beyond lay the vales 
Of the rich Persian rose, 
All glowing with beauty, 
All breathing repose. 


And flaming o’er all, 
In the glow of the hour, 
The Capitol shone, 
Earth’s high altar of power— 
A chousand years old, 
© Yet still in ite prime; 
A thousand years more 
Te be conqueror of time! 


But the east now was purple, 
The eve was begun; 
Like a monarch at rest 
On the wave lay the sun: 
Above bin the clouds 
Their rich canopy rolled, 
With pillars of diamond, 
Aad curtains of gold. 


The Rabbi’s proud gesture 
Was turned to the orb: 
* Great king, let that splendor 
Thy worship absorb.’ 
*What! gaze on the sun, 
And be blind by the gaze? 
No eye but the eagle’s 
Can look on that blaze!’ 


* Ho, emperor of earth, 
If thine eyeball is dim, 
To see but the rays 
Of the sun’s sinking limb,’ 
Cried the Rabbi, ‘ what eyeball 
Could dare but to see 


CHRISTIAN 


in the West? Mr Colbier 1 two mil- | 
lions by the sale of his lots te the city of 
Orient now rears its aspiring head—and Brig- 
ham, jr. went $20,000 into the lots of the 1n- 
tended city of Hamiltonia, the most beautiful 
site, (situated at the confluence of six rivers,) in 
all the teeming empire of the mighty West. 
It was whispered on ’Change that he had made 
more than half a million in stocks and his 
western lots, and that he was to make four 
hundred thousand in his ‘Eastern Townships, 
he was written down as a millionair, and at 
the next election, Peter Brigham, jr. was made 
President of the Bank of Exchange. 

But there must have been a race of Peter 

Brighams, jr. in the days of Shakspeare— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men.’ 

And Peter found his on the ebb, in the midst of 
the money pressure. Stocks down—cotton 
ditto—western lots no sale—eastern townships 
ditto. Asa last resort, Peter was obliged to visit 
the country seat of his father at Watertown, to 
solicit funds to help him through the pressure, 
or he must fail.—The prudent old merchant 
sat down and took a cool survey of Peter's 
affairs. He then called the servant to bring 
him some bank checks, one of which he filled 
out thus ; 

‘Pay to Peter Brigham, jr. one penny, the 
amount possessed by his father when he ar- 
rived at Charles’ River bridge, and the best in- 
heritance a father can give a son to begin the 
world with. Perer BRicuam.’ 


The next day the failure of the tiouse of 
Peter Brigham, jr. was announced on ’Change, 
for over a million of dollars. And when the 
stock in the new store with a granite front was 
sold, beneath the red flag, wild and headlong 
speculators had read to them an important 
lesson of prudence and sagacity, in the emblem. 
—‘ PETER, THE STORE IS TOO LONG.’ - 


IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 





That property of the loadstone by which it, 
points north, was discovered in the eleventh cen- | 
tury. The observation of this apparently | 
trifling matter has led to the whole course of | 
modern navigation and maritime discovery. | 
Neither American nor Australian colonies | 
could have afforded a resource for a superabun- | 
dant population but for this. Tea, coffee, su- | 
gar, tobacco, and how many other articles have | 
been hereby rendered accessible to all classes, | 
while nations have been enriched by the traffic | 
in them! To take a higher view of the sub- 
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ing is too little for the attention of a great man.’ 
—Penny Magazine. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMAN, AS REGARDS OUR FREE 
INSTITUTIONS. 
The rough contests of the political world are 





A warm and interesting discussion took place 
in the British House of Lords, upon the bill for 
the redistribution of ecclesiastical property.— 
The friends of the bill brought before the par- 
liament maintained that the cathedral institu- 





not suited to the dignity and to the delicacy of | tions were sinecures, and the redistribution of 


your sex: but you possess the intelligence to 
know how much of that happiness which you 
are entitled to hope for, both for yourselves and 
for your children, depends on the right admin- 
istration of good government, and a proper tone 
of public morals. That is asubject on which 
the moral perceptions of woman are both quick- 
er and juster than those of the other sex. I do 
not now speak of that administration of gov- 


' the property which sustains them, in such useless 
| splendor, should immediately take place ; and 
| that it should be applied to the wants of a suf- 
\fering community. The Bishop of London in 
| defending the bill presented the following mel- 
_alcholy picture of religious destitution in Lon- 
don. 

| « He said, that an absolute necessity existed. 
| Situated as he was, in the centre of this vast 


ernment whose object is merely the protection metropolis, he was daily and hourly a witness 
of industry, the preservation of civil liberty, and to the most lamentable spiritual destitution 


the securing to enterprise its due reward. 


point of view. 
ed for great benevolent exertion, in which the 


‘among immense masses of the population. 


, dean and three residentiary canons, enjoying an 


affluent are consecrating the means they pos- | income of from £10,000 to £12,000 a year, and 


sess by endowing colleges and academies, b 


S| ' Y 26 officers connected with it holding complete 
uniting to build churches and support the cause | sinecures, amounting to an annual income of 


of religion, and by establishing Atheneums, Ly- | £19,600 and in a very few years this income 
ceums, and all the other modes of popular in- | would, in the ordinary course of events, be very 


struction. This is all well; it is admirable ; 


it argues well for the prospect of ensuing gen- | two eastward, he found himself in the midst of 
erations. But I have sometimes thought that | g population the most wretched and destitute of 


largely increased. If he proceeded a mile or 


there is a point of view in which government Is ‘mankind, consisting of artificers, laborers; beg- 
to be considered—I mean in its power and its | gars and thieves, to the amount of 300,000 or 


duty, to augment the morals of the community, | 400,000 souls. 


Throughout this entire quarter, 


and to inspire it with just sentiments of reli- | there was not more than one church for 10,000 


gion, which is too often overlooked. A popu- 
lar government is more powerful than any oth- 
er influence (and 1 have sometimes feared than 
all other influences put together) in its action on 


the morals of the community, for good or for 


evil. Its example, its tone, whether of respect 


| inhabitants ; and in one, nay, in two districts, 
there was but one church for 45,000 souls. But 
|he was told that this district belonged to the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, and that he was not to 
touch it. There was a sermon preached each 
Sunday in this church of 45,000 souls by one 


. . . . . | 
or of disrespect to moral obligation, is most im-/ of the canons of St. Paul’s and another was 


portant to human happiness; because it is 
among those things which most affect the po- 


litical morals of mankind, and hence their gen- 
eral morals also. I advert to this, because 


there has been put forth, in modern times, the | 


false maxim that there is one morality for poli- 
tics, and another morality for other things ; that 
in their political conduct to their opponents, 


men may say and do that which they would | 


never think of saying or doing in the personal 
relations of private life. There has been open- 
ly announced a maxim, which I consider as 
the very concrete of false morality, which de- 
clares that ‘all is fair in politics.’ If aman 
speaks falsely or calumniously of his neighbor, 


preached by a clergyman who was paid by the 
corporation of London for that purpose. Yet 
he was not to meddle with the revenues of any 
| one of these sinecures, to provide spiritual food 
for 100,000 famishing people !—Was it assert- 
ed at this time of day that there should be no 
such thing as a redistribution of ecclesiastical 
| property? Why, it was a principle, which if 
| not acted on, the church must cease to exist. 





of Europe, which had been acted on in every 
Roman Catholic country, and which had been 
acted upon in Protestant England. What was 


CHRISTIANITY IN LONDON. | 


If 
speak of government in a somewhat higher’ he directed his steps towards the Cathedral of 
We live in an age distinguish- | St. Paul, he saw that noble structure with one 





| John H. Jesse. 


It was a principle acted upon in every country | 








the alienation of the tithes from the purposes of | 
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a Romance of the Opera: 


The Sovereign of him, 
And the Sovereign of thee?’ 


dojlars per annum, 

Each number contains a Sermon and othe 
contributions from popular Unitarian writ 
with the most complete record of Foreign 
Religious Intelligence. 

Every exertion is made to render this work worthy of 
the support of the public. 


spiritual instruction to the religious houses but | 
and is reproached for the offence, the ready ex-}q redistribution of ecclesiastical property ? | 


cuse is this,—I cherished no personal ill-will) What was the resumption of those tithes, and | 
whatever against that individual, but quite the} the new arrangement instituted by parliament, | 
contrary: I spoke of my adversary merely as | but a redistribution ? Every Cathedral in Eng- | 


ject:—the way has been opened for sending 
missionaries, as the herals of Christian truth 
and all its attendant blessings, to heathen na- | 
tions. 


r interesting 
ers, together 
and Domestic 


And he is there, their nation’s chief, who rallied to the 
field, 

Who nerved them in the battle din, who taught the sword 
to wield, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 























Yes, he is there, their leader still, presiding in their fall, 
Of the brave, glorious host he led this residue is all. 


And forth he comes, that minstrel hoar, who sweetest lays 
had sung, 











Alas! but with a broken lyre its loveliest chords unstrung ; | 
While hallowed tones are lingering still amid its shattered | 

keys, 
Of Poland’s ne’er forgotten shrines, her holiest memories! | 


He too 18 there to sympathise, that hapless few beside, 

That great and good philantbrepist, our country’s boast 
and pride, 

Whose beacon lights are firmly set in sacredness around, 

To guide those most benighted ones, e’en to yon haven’s 
bound. 


And he, whose valiant heart ne’er shrunk, but as a flint 
was set, | 

Where’er a holy cause was sought, the noble La Fayette: | 

A meeting sad—they ’re gathered in, there to commemo- | 
rate 

Her last proud struggle—altars quenched—Poland’s de- 
graded state! 


; 
' 





(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) | 


THE EMPEROR AND THE RABBI. 

There are some curious and some interesting relics of | 
tradition still to be found among the Jewish people. : 
Their dispersion, and the infinite miseries inflicted on | 
them, in every country where they fled from their own, | 
inevitably extinguished their general cultivation ef litera- | 


ture; but they still pussessed scholars, philosophers, and } 
teachere of the law, who might have been distinguished in 
better times, and among a more progperous people. The 
Talmud is well known to European echolarship, as con- 
taining, amid much extraordinary and fantastic matter, 
some valuable records of the national history and feelings. 
Its sententious and moral narratives, its Agadetha, are 
sometimes striking and noble; and the allegories, mysti- 
cisms, visions and parables of the Medrasbiim, are | 
sometimes not less sagaciays than sublime. 

The subject of the following verses is from a tradition 
of the wisdom of Rabbi Jushuah. The Jews, to thie day, 
speak with malediction of Titus the destroyer o° the tem- 

le, and of Hadrian, the destroyer of the nation. But 
Trajan is sometimes spoken of with more respect, proba- 
bly from the contrast of his character, stern as it was, 
with that of his fierce and sanguinary successor, Hadrian; 
and from the comparative security of the Jéws under an 
emperor who was too much engrossed with bis incessant 
wars to have any leisure for persecution. 
* Old Rabbi, what tales 
Would’st thou pour in mine ear; 
What visions of glory, 
What phantoms of fear?’ 
* Of a God, all the gods 
Of the Romans above, 
A mightier than Mars, 
A more ancient than Jove!’ 


* Let me look on those splendors, 
I then shall believe; 
*T is the senses alone 
‘That can never deceive. 
Nay, show me your idol, 
If earth is his shrine. 
And your Israelite God 
Shall, old dreamer, be mine.’ 


’T was Trajan that spoke, 
And the stoical eneer 
Still played on his features 
Sublime and severe. 
And round the proud hall 
As his dark eye waa thrown, 
He saw but one God, 
And himself was that one. 


* The God of our forefathers!’ 
Low bowed the seer; 

* Is unseen by the eye, 
Is unheard by the ear. 

He is Spirit, he knows not 
The hody’s dark chain; 

Not the heaven of the heavens 
Can his glory contain. 


* He is seen in his power 
When the storm is abroad; 
The clouds by the wheels 
Of his chariot are rode. 
He is seen in his mercy, 


_ business. 





When mountain and plain 
Rejoice in the sunshine 
And smile in the rain. 


* He is seen when the lightnings 
Are shot through the heaven, 

And the crests of the mountains 
In embers are riven. 

He is heard when the tempest 
Has sent up its roar, 

And the ocean in thunder 


; lent business left him by his father, and Brig- 





Is figng am the hore.’ 


[From the Saturday Courier.} 





PETER, THE STORE IS TOO LONG. 

Peter Brigham paid his last penny to the’ 
toll-gatherer at Charles’ River, as he made his 
entrance into Boston. He walked about most. 
of the forenoon, and finally asked a gentleman | 
near one of the insurance offices, if he wanted | 
‘to hire ?—Struck with the appearance of the, 
lad, he said, ‘ yes,’ and Peter was provided a! 
comfortable home, asa sort of ‘ doall,’ in a gen- | 
tleman’s family. To make a long story short, | 
Peter was no common youth, and he gradually | 
rose in the employ of Mr Parker, till for years | 
and years he was his head clerk, and finally, at’ 
the age of twenty-two, was admitted into the, 
house as @ partner, at one-third the profits. | 
The well known house of ‘ Parker & Co.’ con- 
tinued for a goodly number of years, and be-'| 
came one of the largest establishments of the 
day. The senior partner finally retired, leaving 
the whole concern in the hands of the junior, 
and forty years the house continued to grow 
with the growth of the city, under the prudent 
management of Mr Brigham. He was esteem- 
ed a merchant of the most strict integrity, and 
maintained a most enviable reputation during | 
his long mercantile career. 

One day the old gentleman said to Peter, jr. 
his oldest son, who had been brought up in the 
store— -_ 

‘Do you think you could manage business 
alone? I leave you the store, a large stock of 
goods, and perhaps the best set of customers of 
any dealer in Boston; but remember, Peter, I 
paid my last penny to the toll-man when I en- 
tered Boston.’ 

The elder Brigham retired to Watertown, in | 
a neat country abode. Peter went on in the 
business. The spirit of improvement got abroad, | 
and Peter thought he must tear down the old 
store, and erect an elegant one with a granite! 
front, and of great depth, to accommodate his’ 
When he got comfortably into it, | 
with elegant fixtures to match, the elder looked | 
in upon Peter, jr. 

* How do you like the store, father ?’ 

‘ Peter, the store is too long !” 

Peter, jr. continued to extend his operations, | 
and finally became the importer of the teas and | 
coffee he sold at wholesale. He was considered | 
a desirable match for most any young lady, and | 
in the following year espoused Julia Wentworth, | 
an heiress of thirty thousand. He purchased | 
an elegant mansion opposite the Hall, and, of | 
course, fitted it up with great splendor, becom- | 
ing the high circle in which his beautiful bride | 
would move.—The father of Peter claimed the! 
privilege of presenting the mirrors for the din- | 
ing hall. They arrived from Liverpool on the | 
day preceding the nuptial dinner party. The | 
old gentleman had personally superintended | 
their adjustment in the hall. All the Went- 
worths and Brighams were around the festive | 
board, when, speaking of the nuptial presents, | 
the son, in the joyousness of the occasion, ex- | 
claimed. 

‘Father, I’ve not seen the mirrors you gave 
us.’ 

‘ They are suspended in this hall, my son.’ 

All eyes were turned upon them—when, on 
a golden tablet, crowning each reflector, they 
read—* Peter, the store is too long.’ 

Peter recollected the remark of the old gen- 
tleman, when he had asked his opinion of the 
store ; and, although he had to laugh with the 
rest of the company, still he felt there was a 
meaning in it, and he never went into the 
dining hall, but his eyes would involuntarily re- 
vert to the mirrors, with— Peter, the store is too 
long.’ However, Peter went ahead in business. 
He had married a fortune, besides the excel- 


ham, jr. was not @ very small name on ’Change. 
He fell into the speculating mania which seem- 
ed to have possessed the people of the age. 
His notes were as good as bank notes, and his 
credit was ‘A No. 1.’ Every body was mak- 
ing fortunes in stocks, and was there any earth- 
ly reason why he should not? He went into 
the faney line pretty largely. The cotton spec- 
ulation too was all the rage, and he went into 
the adventure as a matter of course. And 





why not add a million or so by purchasing lots 


The art of printing, probably the parent of | 
more good than all others, owes its origin 
to rude impressions taken (for the amusement | 
of children) from letters carved on the bark of a | 
beech tree. This was a slight matter, which } 
thousands would have passed over with neg- 
lect. 

Gunpowder was discovered from the falling | 
of a spark on some materials mixed in a mor- 
tar; or perhaps we sould rather say that artil- | 
lery was the consequence of this spark, and the | 
due observation of the circumstance. Some) 
persons may not consider this discovery to be | 
any great advantage. ‘To this, however, aided) 
by the arts of the miner, the founder, the chem-’ 
ist, the mathematician, and ethers, we owe that | 
perfection of modern artillesy which preserves | 
Eurepe from the irruptions of barbarians, >| 
fatally destructive during a long period, and by | 
which her surface became almost a -desert. | 
Uncivilized warriors cannot long compete with | 
artillery scientifically directed. Internal order | 
has also been obtained by the same means, } 
since no person, however powerful, can now 
hope to resist the government of his country, | 
and make spvil of his peaceful neighbors; 
whereas, before the invention of the artille:y, | 
great subjects often fortified their castles with! 
success against their sovereign, and disturbed | 
public order. The nobility of Europe at that} 


' 
| 


| time never abstained from warfare on each oth- | 


er, and consequent rapine, but at certain seasons, | 
or on certain days of the week. Thus, by the! 
change introduced through gunpowder, those , 
pursuits have been protected which require se- | 
curity for their exercise, and to which we owe | 


all the wealth and conveniences of modern | 


times. Warfare, as it is now carried on be- | 
tween nations, is a trifling evil, when compar- | 
ed with the state of things before the invention 
of artillery. 

The stupendous results of the steam-engine 
may all be traced to an individual observing | 
steam issuing from a bottle just emptied and 
placed casually close to a fire. He plunged the 
bottle-neck into cold water, and was intelligent 
enough to notice the instantaneous rush which 
ensued from this simple condensing apparatus. 

Electricity was discovered by a person ob- 
serving that a piece of rubbed glass, or some 
similar substance, attracted small bits of paper, 
&c. Galvanism again owes its origin to Mad- 
ame Galvan’s noticing the contraction of the 
muscle of a skinned frog, which was acciden- 
tally touched by a person at the moment of the 
professor, her husband, taking an electric spark 
from a machine. He followed up the hint by 
experiments. Pendulum clocks were invented 
from Galileo’s observing the lampin a church 
swinging to and fro. The teleseége we owe 
to some children of a . spectacle-maker placing 
two or more pairs of spectacles before each 
other, and looking through them ata distant 
object. The glimpse thus afforded was follow- 
ed up by older heads. The barometer origina- 
ted in the circumstance of a pump, which had 
been fixed higher than usual above the surface 
ofa well, being found not to draw water. A 
sagacious observer hence deduced the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and tried quick-silver. The 
Argand lamp was invented by one of the broth- 
ers of that name having remarked that a tube 
held by chance over a candle caused it to burn 
up with a bright flame—an effect before unat- 
tainable, though earnestly sought after. With- 
out the Argand lamp, light houses (to pass over 
minor objects) could not be made efficient, and 
onthe importance of these itis needless to 
dwell. 

Every one can now appreciate the importance 
of the slight matters above referred to, because 
the great results are before the world. Yet we 
know that the observers of them were, for the 
most part, treated with ridicule or contempt at 
the time. We know also that any failure in 
similar experiments is too often regarded with 
malicious delight. Since such great discover- 
ies have been made from the due observation of 
trifling accidents, we should encourage, instead 
of despising, those who notice the phenomena of 
nature under all circumstances, however unim- 
portant some of them may appear. In the small 
building which was once Peter the Great’s 
workshop in Holland, is the inscription ‘ Noth-, 





a political man. In my opinion, the day is | Jand existed through a redistribution of church | 
|property. The new ones were the result of | 


coming, when falsehood will stand for false- 
hood, and calumny will be treated as a breach 
of the commandment whether it be committed 
politically, or in the concerns of private life. It 
is by the promulgation of sound morals in the 
community, and more especially by the train- 
ing and instruction of the young that woman 
performs her part towards the preservation of a 
free government. It is now generally admit- 
ted that public liberty, the perpetuity ofa free 
constitution, rests on the virtue and intelligence 
of the community which enjoys it. How is 
that virtue to be inspired? and how is that 
intelligence to be communicated? Bonaparte 
once asked Madame De Stael in what manner 
he could most promote the happiness of France. 
Her reply is full of political wisdom. She said, 
‘instruct the mothers of the French people.’ 
Because the mothers are the affectionate and 
the effective teachers of the human race. The 
mother begins this process of training with the 
infant in her arms. It is she who directs, so 
to speak, its first mental and spiritual pulsations. 
She conducts it along the impressible years of 
childhood and of youth; and hopes to deliver it 
to the rough scenes of life, armed by those prin- 
ciples which her child has first received from 
maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contem- 
plation the mothers of a civilized nation, what 
do we see? We behold so many artificers 
working, not on frail and perishable matter, 
but on the immortal mind, moulding and fash- 
ioning beings who are to exist forever. We 
applaud the artist whose skill and genius pre- 
sent the mimic man upon the canvass—we ad- 
mire and celebrate the sculptor who works out 
that same in enduring marble—but how insig- 
nificant are these achievements, though the 
highest and the fairest in all the departments 


'a double redistribution. The legislature did no 
more at the present period than step in at a 
time when spiritnal destitution was widely dif- 
fused, and redistribute a portion of this property 
for the third time.’—Chr. Watchman. 





HE BOSTON MERCANTILE JOURNAL,—is a 
newspaper published every Thursday, devoted to the 
news of the day, and to scientific, literary and miscellane- 
ous reading. It is an advocate of temperance and al! the 
moral virtues.—But while its aim is to promote the cause 
of patriotism, morality and religion, it professes to be un- 
influenced by party, aud unbiassed by sectarian views. 
The aim of the proprietors is to make it, strictly speaking, 
a Family paper—a paper which will exert an elevating 
in in society—which will enlighten and amuse— 
aud which will not corrupt. is paper ie of a large size, 
and contains a great amount of original and selected mat- 
ter. It is furnished to subscribers at the rate of #2 a 
year, payable in adyance—or $2,50 per annum, if not 

paid within six weeks. 

Evening Mercantile Journal. 

This is a Daily Evening paper, the subscription price 
of which is $8 a year, It contains a careful synopsis of 
all the news received by the Southern mail of each day on 
which it is issued—and taxes a high stand in favor of 
temperance, and of the general principles of morality. It 
advocates in a firm yet temperate tone the election of 
Wivtiam H. Harrison to the Presidency. 


Semi- Weekly Mercantile Journal. 

A paper is also issued on every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evening, containing all the reading matter and 
inside advertisements of the Daily paper of each of those 
days, and the day previous. It is furnished for $5 a year, 

I'he above papers contain a full and accurate price cur- 
rent, and synopsis of important sales during the week. 
corrected by a competent person, who attends to this bu- 
| xiness exclusively. All advertisements of ardent spirits- 
| or of theatrical exhibitions, are excluded from the col, 
umns—and by thus cutting off a profitable source of emo- 
lument, the proprietors look for a remuneration in the pat- 
ronage of the moral and philanthropic members of the 
community. And it is with gratification that we are able 
to state that the call has not been altogether in vain. We 
now circulate in the city of Boston and in different parts 
of New England, above five thousands eopies of the Mer- 
} cantile Journal—aad from the kind favor which our hum- 
| ble efforts have met with hithertu, we are encouraged to 
| pursue our labors with renewed industry, and to spare no 








of art, in comparison with the great vocation of | efforts nor expense to make the papers issued from this 


human mothers? They work not on the can- 
vass that shall fail, or the marble that shall crum- 
ble to dust—but upon mind, upon spirit, which 
is to last forever, and which is to bear, for 
good or for evil, throughout its duration, the 
impress of a mother’s plastic hand. 

I have already expressed the opinion which 
all allow to be correct, that our security for the 
duration of the free institutions which bless our 
country, depends upon the habits of virtue and 
the prevalence of knowledge and of education. 
Knowledge does not comprise all which is con- 
tained in the larger term of education. The 
feelings are to be disciplined—the passions are 
to be restrained—true and worthy motives 
are to be inspired—a _ profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality in- 
culcated under all circumstances. All this is 
comprised in education. Mothers who are 
faithful to this great duty, will tell their child- 
ren that neither in political nor in any other 
concerns of life, can man ever withdraw him- 
self from the perpetual obligation of conscience 
and duty; that in every act, whether public or 
private, he incurs a just responsibility; and 
that in no condition is he warranted in trifling 
with important rights and obligations. They 
will impress upon their children the truth, that 
the exercise of the elective franchise is a social 
duty, of as solemna nature as aman can be 
called to perform; thata man may not inno- 
cently trifle with his vote; that every free elec- 
tor is a trustee as well for others as himself ; 
and that every man and every measure he sup- 
ports, has an important bearing on the interests 
of others as well as on his own. It is in the 
inculcation of high and pure morals such as 
these, that in a free republic, woman performs 
her sacred duty, and fulfils her destiny. The 
French, as you know, are remarkable for their 
fondness for sententious phrases, in which 
much meaning is condensed into a small space. 
I noticed lately, on the title-page of one of the 
books of popular construction in France, this 
motto: ‘Pour instruction on the heads of the 
people; you owe them that baptism.’ And cer- 
tainly, if there be any duty which may be des- 


cribed by a reference to that great institute of 


religion, a duty approaching it in importance, 
perhaps, next to it in obligation, it is this.—D, 
Webster. — 


| establishment worthy of a liberal support from 2 moral 
and discriminating community. 


The Youth’s Medallion. 

The subscribers also take this opportunity to announce 
their intention to issue a paper, handsomely printed in a 
quarto form, once in two weeks, with the above title, for 
the price of one dollar a year, which shall be devoted to 
the entertainment, and moral and intellectual instruction 
of youth. ‘This paper will be of neither a party nor sec- 
tarian character—but great care will be taken to render 
the Medallion attractive to children, and worthy the ap- 
probation of parents. In this paper the importance of tem- 
perance, and of early establishing correct habits and sound 
moral principles, will be enforced by argument and illus- 
tration, The first number of the Medallion will be issued 
in December or January next, due notice of which will 
be given. 

SLEEPER, DIX & ROGERS. 

Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Sept. 5. 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck- 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual T heakiogining divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 

Board §c. for a year, 





Always 
Winter or Spring,50 m 
Summer or Fall, 45) advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge, by the ordinary Teachers or by Mr Vautixer, 
for $8 00. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. 

A new house has just been completed, made 
fur the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 

A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 
of the present year. 

A few pupils can be received into the family and school 
from Monday morning to Friday P. M., for $43 00 the 


quarter, _ 
ris D. MACK, Prwncipal. 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. july 11 


EW BOOKS. — Continuation of Memoirs of the 
Court of England, during the reign of the Stuarts 
Tha Young Prima Donna, a Romance of the Opera, by 
Mrs Gray 
No. 12 Humphrey’s Clock, &c &c 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 


*¢ one quarter, 


70 


expressly 








017 














Specimens will be furnished for examination, by ap- 
plying to WM. CROSBY &-CO. Publishers, 118 Wash- 
ington street. oct 10 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR—Part 3, by Richard Green Parker, A, 
M., and Charles Fox. Just received and for sale at 

o 10 TICKNOR’S. 


Bo Dow PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 131 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra- 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J H JENKS. 
_june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist. 
AX. Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 13 
ghd oe SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — Just received 
at the Sunday School Depository, 124 Washington 
street, a fresh supply of Sunday School Books. Those 
ing are invited to oe pep at a distance will 
ve particular attention paid to thei ome 
3 ation paid to their orders. 


aoe abe 











A Gift from my Teachers 

Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 

Industry, by a Lady 

The Scholar’s Aid 

The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a good collection of Books for Teachers. 
Orders gratefully received. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 

sd tf 124 Washington, corner Water st. 


EW BOOKS .—The Flag Ship, or a Voyage round 
the World, in the U. 8. Frigate Columbia.” By F. 
W. Taylor, Chaplain. . 
Importance of Practical Education and Useful Know- 
ledge, by Edward Everett 
- The Young Prima Donna, a tale of the Opera; by Mra 
rey 
Continuation of the History of the Court of England 
during the reign of the Stuarts; by John H. Jesse 
Howard Pinckney, a Novel, by the author of Clinton 
Bradshaw, &c 
Just published, and for sale by 
ol7 WM. CROSBY §& CO. 
MERICAN ALMANAC and Repository of Usefu 
Knowledge, for 1841, 
Just published, and for sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
ol7 118 Washington st. 
EW ENGLISH BOOKS, lately imported and for 
stile by CHARLES C, LITTLE §& JAMES 
BROWN, 112, Washington street—Ranke’s History of 
the Popes, translated by Sarah Austin, 3 vols; The His 
tory of Christianity, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 3 vols; 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, new edition, 3 vols; 
The Works of Thomas Middleton, by Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, 5 vols; Petheram’s Anglo-Saxon Literature of 
England, 8vo; Bede’s Ecclesiastical Church History, 
8vo,; The Works of Charles Lamb, 8vo, Moxon’s ed; 
D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Literature, 8vo., do do; Mas 
singer’s Plays, with notes, critical and explanatory, by 
W. Gifford; Sydney Smith’s Works, new edition, 3 
vols; Howitt’s Visit to Remarkable Places, 8vo; Bow- 
dler’s Family Shakspeare, new edition, 8vo; Monstre- 
let’s Chronicles, translated by Thomas Jolnes, Esq.,2 
vols ; Froissart’s do, do do, 2 vols; Blain’s Encyclopedia 
of Rural Sports, 8vo; Douce’s Hlustrations of Shah- 
speare, 8vo; Fuss’s Roman Antiquities, 8vo; Library of 
the Fathers translated hy Members of the English Chureh, 
5 vols; Drake’s Nountide Leisure, 2 vols; The Faust of 
Gvethe, translated into English Rhyme, by Robew: Ts 
bot; Goethe’s Correspondente with a Child, 3 vels; 
Poetry fur the People, by R. Movekton Milnes; Conver 
sations of James Northcote, by William Hazlitt. 
oct 17 
EMOIR OF NATHANIEL BOWDITCH .— Ths 
day published, Memoir of Nathaniel Bowditch, by 
his son, Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch; second edition, 


containing in a supplement a Letter to Rev. John G. Pal 
frey, D. D. 























Cc. Cc. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
017 118 Washington street 


OUNT SINA; Or the Ten Commandments—A® 
Oratorio in two Parts. The words taken from the 

Holy Scriptures; translated from the German. The Me 
sic composed Hy Chevalier Neueomm. Just published and 
for sale at ‘TICKNOR’S, Corner of Washiagton and 


School streets. oct. 1 


a CLOTH STORE. No. 28 Washingto® 
Street.—All Persons purchasing Cloths, Cassimere? 
or other Woollens, are invited to call at this establishmem™ 
as every article will be suld ut the lowest price. 

sept 12 KIMBALL & PHELPS._ 


FAMILY OIL STORE. 

é be Subseribers would inform their friends and the 

Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, for 
the purpose of supplying families with pure Spermacel! 
Oil, which they will warrant in all cases to burn rely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it tu 4 
parts of the city free of expense. 

ian 1 CLAPP § PERKINS. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. © 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BV DAVIbD REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TrRMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. fot 
To individuals or companies whe pay in advance © 
live copies, sixth copy wili be sent gratis. dis 
_ No subscription discontinued, except at the 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are pale: 
All communications, as well as letters of busine, 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed 
Davip REED, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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